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The wind let go just before the start of Class A, Gibson Island Race, and several classes drifted over together. Mohawk 


in right foreground. 


Gibson Island Race Brings Out Record Fleet 


Forty-one Y achts Sail in 475--Mile Ocean Race. “Nina” Repeats Her Triumphs of Last Year 
“Merry Widow,” “Nautilus,” “Kelpie” and “Kalmia” Other Winners 


By Hersert L. STONE 


HEN the race from New London to Gibson 

Island, on the upper Chesapeake, was organ- 

ized ‘last year it was felt by those promoting it 
that the course would prove popular with those who like 
to do their racing on blue water. But not to the most 
optimistic did it occur that the fleet to start would over- 
shadow in size any fleet to previously sail an event of 
this length. Forty-eight entries in five classes had been 
received by the race committee. Forty-one of these 
gathered at the mouth of the Thames on June 22nd and 
were sent over the line under conditions which those who 
have started in previous long distance races from the old 
whaling port have come to look upon as “ prevailing,”’ 
viz., light head winds and thick fog. 

The softest of southeast breezes was bringing in fog 
which shut out Fisher’s and Little Gull Islands when the 
first class was started from A. F. Masury’s L’A pache 
at noon, and before all of the yachts got away it had 
dropped to the merest whisper in which the dismal moan 
of the fog signals on Race Rock, Little Gull and Bart- 
lett’s came faintly, so that many of the skippers were 
minutes late in getting their boats across. But this did 





not bother the eager crews, for there were 475 miles of 
sea and bay to be sailed before the finish line was 
reached, there were six hours of fair tide to help them 
down to Montauk, and they knew that no race of this 
length is ever won at the starting line. 

As it turned out, they were right, and at Montauk, 
where the wind failed entirely some six hours later and 
the tide turned foul before any of the racers could turn 
the corner, nearly the whole fleet anchored to hold what 
they had gained, and there was a fresh shuffling of the 
cards. Some of the little fellows of the two smaller 
classes were right up with the leaders at this point, and 
all had to make a fresh start some four hours later when 
a whisper of air from the south set the fleet in motion 
again. And while they are anchored there with fog bells 
going and an occasional friendly hail from an unseen 
yacht, or rattle of chain through hawse-pipe coming out 
of the murk from different directions, and Montauk’s 
fog siren moaning at regular intervals, we may also 
pause long enough in this account of what happened 
during the next six or seven days to glance over the 
composition of the fleet. 
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Winners in the long race. (Above) 
Merry Widow, Class B; (center) Nina, 
winner Class A and Gibson Island 
Trophy. 





In Class A were 17 schooners and one yawl, ranging 
in size from 521% to 70 feet in length — as fine a class as 
ever sailed in an ocean race. Among the starters were 
Paul Hammond’s Nifia, winner of the Transatlantic and 
Fastnet races of last year, and her two sturdy rivals in 
those events, the Mohawk, now owned by A. T. Baker, 
and Jack Curtis’s Pinta; the Sachem, Rowe Metcalf’s 
tall, lean, staysail schooner; the old rivals Malabar VII 
and VIII; three new schooners trying their wings for the 
first time, Quicksilver IJ, A. E. Peirce owner, and Say- 
onara and Teragram, owned respectively by Vernon 
West and G. W. Mixter. Rulon Miller’s Tradition and 
Graham Biglow’s Jeal were old rivals, while Curlew and 
Senora were making their debut at ocean racing. Then 
Roger Young’s Caroline, veteran of many ocean con- 
tests, was there with a new staysail rig, and Dr. War- 
ren’s Yankee Girl with a bunch of racing talent aboard, 
including ‘‘Bob”’ Bavier. 

In Class B, 35 to 52% feet, were eight schooners and 
three ketches, with R. W. Ferris’ Malay, a Bermuda 
race winner of last year, William McMillan’s Merry 
Widow, and ‘‘Ted’’ Madeira’s Sagamore, considered as 
having the most likely chance. 





Sachem, Rowe B. Metcalf’s staysail schooner, sailed the long 


course in the fastest time and finished nearly seven hours ahead of 
the second boat. 
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Nautilus, James H. Ottley’s Ten- 
Metre sloop, won in the Universal Rule 
Class, defeating her sister ship Falcon 
by over six hours. 





In Class C, under 35 feet, were the three little yawls 
from Gibson Island, W. L. Henderson’s Kelpie, C. E. 
Ellicott’s Merry Ann and D. K. E. Fisher’s Cynara, all 
alike as three peas in a pod, and all sailing their first long 
race. And for these little fellows it proved a long one, as 
the better part of a week was to elapse before they 
dropped their hooks in home waters again. These three 
classes raced for special class prizes and were also racing 
as one class on corrected time for the Gibson Island 
Trophy. 

In Class D, for Universal Rule sloops, the six entries 
dwindled to three starters — two Ten-Metre sloops 
Nautilus and Falcon, owned by J. H. and Gilbert Ottley, 
and the new sloop Kestrel, Fisher’s Island Class, owned 
by Dudley F. Wolfe, who sailed the Mohawk last year 
and who had aboard the new yacht several of his hard- 
boiled ocean racing crew to drive her. These yachts were 
racing for the Governor’s Trophy, sponsored by Gover- 
nor Ritchie of Maryland. 

In a special class for sloops and cutters, not eligible for 
Classes A, B, and C or the Universal Rule Class, were 
six yachts, including three new craft — Alfred Loomis’s 
Hotspur, 32 feet long, sailed by her owner and builder, 
Arthur Hatch’s Kalmia, sailed by her designer, Olin 
Stephens, and Nancy R, owned by J. W. Rockwell, Jr., 
and designed by Gordon Munroe. This little class also 
found the way long and tiring, with many trying hours 
of head winds and calms before the friendly harbor at 
Gibson Island was reached. All in all, it was a fleet that 
promised to make a great race. 

To get back to the racers anchored in the fog off 
Montauk. A little after nine o’clock that night a breath 
of air from south by east came in, still laden with drip- 
ping fog, and as soon as it was strong enough to stem the 
tide, anchors began to come on deck and many of the 
fleet got under way, feeling their way out cautiously. 
The wind was still ahead, and for the next three hours 
the 41 racers were tacking back and forth trying to stem 
the tide in a fog as thick as pea soup. It is lucky that the 
breeze was not stronger, for with a fleet of that size, 
under way or anchored in a space of a square mile or so, 
some of them would have surely come together if they 
had been moving fast. As it was, the schooner Malay 
went ashore before she cleared Montauk, and stuck 
there, the first casualty of the race. She was later pulled 
off by a Coast Guard cutter, we heard. 

Sachem, it is reported, had anchored outside of Mon- 
tauk before the tide turned foul, and she thus had the 
jump on the others when the wind came in, but it was 
11:30 P.M., or after, when Montauk’s siren bore WxN in 
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the fog and the leaders could lay their course S. W. for the 
long leg of some 325 miles to Chesapeake Lightship. 
From then on until 3 a.M., the fleet struggled to turn the 
fog-bound, rocky point. Who the leaders were at this 
time only an inspection of the logs of the various boats 
will reveal. A number, including Nifia, Senora, Teal, 
Tradition, Scarab and Quicksilver, and the little Kalmia 
were around by 11:30, with the others blotted out by the 
fog. 

Once around, the wind steadied at about S.S.E., and 
the yachts could lay their course with fisherman or 
balloon staysails, logging about five knots. At two 
o'clock the wind hauled to the south and to carry balloon 
canvas meant wiping off a point or so, which many of 
the skippers did, rather than pinch up to hold the course. 
During the forenoon the fog burned away and for the 
first time since just after the start those on the various 
boats had some idea as to how they fared when they 
picked up, one by one, the yachts they had in sight. 
Sachem was out ahead, as was to be expected, and Nifia 
was probably the closest to her, but it is impossible to 
more than guess at the positions of the others. 

All day Sunday and up to Sunday night the wind 
hung between south and southeast, and was always light 
to moderate, with the sea smooth. It was delightful 
sailing, though the wind was too light for any great 
speed. It was a breeze that called for light stuff aloft, 
and under these conditions the staysail schooners and 
the jib-headers had the best of it, for they could lay up 
on the course and carry their kites, while most of the 
gaff-rigged schooners were forced to sail wide of the base 
course of S.W. to make their light stuff draw to advan- 
tage. Sachem, Nifvia, Nautilus, Falcon and Yankee Girl 
were close to the rhumb line course all the way, I under- 
stand, while many of the others were never on it after 
the first few hours. I know that on Tradition we sagged 
off in order to increase our speed until we drew in on the 
Maryland coast below Ocean City at 6 P.M., Monday, 
some 20 miles inside the base course, and Malabar VIII 
and Pinta were in the same fix, while Malabar VII had 
been sighted still further inshore the night before. Some 
of the others farther behind must have fared still worse. 

This was the situation when, about 9:30 Monday 
evening the wind suddenly hauled to S.W. and freshened 
to a rail breeze. This meant a beat to the lightship, and 
those in under the beach tacked immediately, and stood 
offshore. All night long the wind freshened and the sea 
began making up until by morning it was breezing on 
with a heavy head sea which was particularly trying on 
the starboard, or offshore tack. 

This sudden shift of wind favored the leaders, for 


Starting the Universal Rule Class from the committee boat, A. F. Masury’s power cruiser L’Apache. 











those who were close to the turning mark at Chesapeake 
Lightship had only a short beat to round the mark, and 
then had a fair, hard sou’wester over the quarter for the 
135-mile run up the bay, while those further behind had 
a long, hard beat to the lightship. For instance, Sachem, 
then the leader, had to beat only eight or ten miles 
until she “turned the corner”’ at about 10 p.m. Nifia, 
less than two hours astern of Sachem at this point, had a 
20-mile jog to windward, while the remainder of the 
fleet had from 12 to 30 hours of hard slamming to wind- 
ward in a fast rising sea, while all the while those who 
had turned were making a fair wind out of this first real 
breeze. This accounts for the wide difference in time be- 
tween boats in the same class, and is the reason why the 
small classes took so much longer to sail the course than 
the larger yachts. A difference of only 20 or 25 miles be- 
tween the leaders and those astern when the wind struck 
in ahead meant from 10 to 20 hours at the finish line. 
Nautilus, Yankee Girl, and Scarab were probably the 
third, fourth and fifth to turn, and 20 hours after 
Sachem rounded the lightship only 12 yachts had 
turned, while the little yawls did not reach the light- 
vessel for over three days after the leaders. 





Kalmia, only 30 feet long over all, was well sailed by Olin 
Stephens and won in the Special Class for small sloops. 
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Caroline, Roger Young’s veteran of many ocean races, with her 
new staysail rig. 


All day Tuesday the bigger part of the fleet slammed 
into it with lee decks awash and all the wind they 
wanted. About 9 p.m., Tuesday, a heavy sou’west squall 
swept out of the Virginia Capes, catching most of the 
fleet with their fancy clothes on, and for several hours 
gave the racers still at sea a hard tussle. On Tradition 
we split the foresail and started some seams in the main. 
We were then only about five miles off Cape Henry, and 
after snugging her down we headed up the bay under 
main, forestaysail and jib, like a scared cat. But Malabar 
VIII, some two hours behind, and all those further 
offshore got a hard dusting. Malabar VIII split sails and 
finally hove-to for the night, while some of the little 
fellows well astern lost gear and a number were forced to 
seek shelter, for the squall blew hard until about 4 a.m., 
Wednesday, probably about force 6. During this blow 
Mischief went on the beach near Hog Island and was 
later hauled off by the Coast Guard. 

Merry Widcw, the leader in Class B, had sailed a re- 
markably fine race and she turned the lightship before 
the squall struck her, well in the lead of her class com- 
petitors. She snugged down and kept going through it 
all, which in part accounts for her early finish in her 
class. 

The run up the bay for the leaders was a fast one, and 
was marked by the same squall that caught those off the 
Capes, only it was behind them. Sachem’s crew claim 
that their ship averaged 10 knots from the lightship to 
the finish, 135 miles. Which is some going. Nifia was 
snapping at her heels, however, but the wind let go be- 
fore she finally crossed and she was 6 hours and 50 min- 
utes behind the flying leader, but well within her allow- 
ance of 11 hours and 21 minutes, and there was no doubt 
at that stage about her ability to win. The sloop Nautilus 
was third across, and Dr. Warren’s Yankee Girl II, 
fourth. Then came Scarab, Quicksilver, Curlew, Falcon 
and 7Jeal, the latter one of the smallest in Class A. By 
good handling she was well up and took second prize in 
her class. The others were badly spread out at the finish, 
due to the causes mentioned above. 

In Class B, Merry Widow had a long lead on her 
competitors, the second boat being Merrill Hunt’s ketch 
Mesome, only 53 minutes ahead of E. P. Bullard’s 
Northern Light. Many of this class were forced to seek 
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shelter during the hard sou’wester, and Malay went 
aground at Montauk, being thus early removed from the 
race. Sagamore put in at Assateague, and others at Dela- 
ware Breakwater and Atlantic City. 

In Class D, Nautilus won by the wide margin of 6 
hours 25 minutes over her sister ship Falcon, while the 
little Kestrel was nearly 19 hours behind the leader. 


SUMMARY GIBSON ISLAND RACE 


Elapsed Corrected 
Boat Rig Owner Time Time 
Crass A 
Nifia Sch. Paul Hammond and 
Elihu Root, Jr. 81:35:00 70:14:00 
Teal ~ R. G. Biglow 88:15:74 74:08:20 
Sachem * Rowe B. Metcalf 74:45:00 74:25:00 
Yankee Girl II G. W. Warren 83:53:00 79:04:00 
Teragram George W. Mixter 91:28:00 79:45:00 
Quicksilver II Albert E. Peirce 86:28:00 79:56:00 
Scarab Yaw George M. Pulver 85:47:00 80:59:00 
Curlew Sch. Charles L. Andrews 88:03:00 83:55:00 
Sayonara or Vernon F. West 95:05:00 91:17:00 
Senora Wm. H. Coburn 99:34:00 97:27:20 
Tradition iv J. Rulon Miller, Jr. 110:00:00 98:19:00 
Pinta sd W. J. Curtis, Jr. 118:35:00 104:51:00 
Mohawk - A. T. Baker 118:20:00 107:20:00 
Fearless xf Ralph B. Williams 127:58:00 113:11:20 
Malabar VIII “y W. Findlay Downs 129:38:00 115:11:00 
Monhegan wn J. W. Stedman 130:22:00 116:78:00 
Malabar VII ”" Horace B. Merwin 138:33:00 123:26:00 
Caroline ” Roger Young 131:53:00  124:59:30 
Crass B 
Merry Widow Sch. Wm. McMillan 112:46:00 96:57:00 
Mesome Ketch Merrill Hunt 129:01:00 109:07:00 
Northern Light Sch. E. P. Bullard, 3rd 131:43:00 110:00:00 
Malabar III oy Arthur P. Butler 140:10:00 115:43:00 
Marita 6 Franklin M. Haines 140:31:00 119:10:00 
Buccaneer . P. D. Powers and 
D. H. Hinrichs 179:05:00 159:50:00 
Volador - A. K. Hamilton and 
Wm. Hamilton, Jr. D. N. F. 
Doubloon Ketch Henry Hotickiss D. N. F. 
Glenkara a S. C. Steinhardt D. N. F. 
Sagamore Sch. E. W. Madeira D.N. F. 
Malay 3 R. W. Ferris D. N. F. 
Crass C 
Kelpie Yawl W. L. Henderson 160:32:00  130:33:00 
Merry Ann ms C. Ellis Ellicott, Jr. 160:44:00 130:45:00 
Cynara af D. K. Este Fisher, Jr. 160:51:00  130:52:00 
Cass D 
Nautilus Sloop Jas. H. Ottley 81:56:33 81:56:33 
Falcon sid Gilbert Ottley 88:22:00 88:22:00 
Kestrel = Dudley F. Wolfe 100:51:00 94:28:47 
SPECIAL CLAss 
Kalmia Sloop Arthur F. Hatch 136:59:00 105:59:00 
Nancy R “i J. W. Rockwell, Jr. 141:05:00 113:04:00 
Hotspur Cutter Alfred F. Loomis 162:06:00 131:06:00 
Nebula 4 George Gallowhur D. N. F. 
Mischief Sloop Horatio B. Brewster D. N. F. 
Kulinda wm John Swope D. N. F. 


(Continued on page 98) 





W. L. Henderson’s Kelpie, winner in the small class in which 
three one-design boats were entered. 














The Gibson Island Race as Seen from Teal 


By SAMUEL WETHERILL 





YPICAL New London weather —a 
light, tricky breeze from the south and 
a foggy haze — greeted the huge fleet 
of ocean racers as they gathered for the 
start off Sarah’s Ledge for the 475-mile 
hike to Gibson Island. But as Teal 
was at her best in light going, these 

conditions did not daunt us, and all hands scanned the 

weather and watched the Ten-Metre boats and Kestrel 

















Teal, owned by R. G. Biglow, took second prize in Class A. ; 


slide over the line with a fair puff and head out for the 
Race, hard on the port tack. 

Teal, be it known, is an Alden-designed schooner with 
jib-headed main, a sister hull of Malabar VII and An- 
gelica. She has a good racing record — winner, Class A 
in the New London—Cape May Race, 1927, second in 
Class A in the Bermuda Race of 1928, besides having 
scored in other shorter events. Her crew of eight con- 
tained six veterans who had sailed on her before, and 
consisted of R. G. Biglow, owner and skipper, C. Stan- 
ford, navigator, Ralph Megargel, Frederick Bradley, 
Whiting Willauer, Edward Gardiner, Captain Bob, and 
the writer. Every man Jack could hand, reef and steer, 
and as our paid cook jumped ship the day before the 
start, all hands had a shot at the galley besides. 

The wind fell very light as we made for the line, 
several craft in Class B being unable to reach it. Just 
after gunfire Sachem crept through our lee and went 
over in fine shape, with 7eal close behind, and most of 
the rest badly snarled up, with no headway, near the 
committee boat. Sachem immediately opened up a com- 
manding lead, and Teal had a nice edge over Quicksilver 
and Yankee Girl, the next boats to get clear of the jam. 

Through the Race we went, with Kestrel, the Ten- 
Metre boats and Sachem out ahead, all on the port tack 
and unable to. fetch Montauk. Quicksilver and Yankee 
Girl gained slowly, and finally passed us, but the rest 
were apparently making poor progress well astern. Half 
way to Montauk Nina shook herself clear of the fleet 
astern and commenced to gain rapidly. She was both 
outpointing and outfooting us, and we knew right then 
that we would have to get the breaks to beat her, and 





that Sachem seemed to have a good chance of saving 
the big allowance which she had to give us. Results 
proved that we were right. 

The fog shut down in the middle of the afternoon, and 
we held the port tack until well in to the beach. We 
evidently got a favoring slant there, for at dark we ran 
across Yankee Girl, who had been at least a mile ahead 
when the fog shut in. Then the tide turned against us, 
and the Battle of Montauk Point was waged once more. 
About 9.00 o’clock, with the wind a mere zephyr, an 
anchor chain rattled through the hawse-pipes, close 
aboard — probably Yankee Girl — and shortly after- 
wards Teal’s hook bit into the hard sand. Other un- 
known craft crept up in the darkness and grabbed the 
bottom, and all hands lay there, waiting for a breeze and 
the tide to change, while fog horns, bells and yells 
punctured the foggy void. 

Around 11:30 p.m. the southerly came in, strong 
enough to stem the tide, and once more we were under 
way. Around Montauk, and on the port tack, we closed 
in on Kestrel, and exchanged compliments with her 
crew. We drew away from her soon. Later, she passed 
us. And towards daybreak, Sunday, we went by her 
once more, and finally left her for good and all. 

When day broke, and the fog cleared, we could see 
five boats out ahead to windward — Sachem, we 
thought, the two Ten-Metres, an unknown, and Malabar 
VII. Close abeam, to leeward, was Teragram. Off on the 
lee quarter were three or four unidentified craft, one a 
sloop, and Kestrel astern. Nina and YankeeGirl, and Quick- 
stlver — where were they? We never saw them again. 





Nina had a great collection of light sails, as was apparent when 
she dried them out at Gibson Island after the race. 


The wind faired for a time, so that we were able to 
use balloon jib and balloon staysail, but shortly had to 
douse the latter, and could barely lay our course — we 
had gotten some 15 miles below the line during the 

(Continued on page 84) 
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The Gibson Island Club on Chesapeake Bay 
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Those yachtsmen who undertook to sail the long course from New London to Gibson Island last month enjoyed the hospitality of the 
Gibson Island Club, attractively situated on Chesapeake Bay. In the center is shown an airplane view of the clubhouse, grounds, and 
harbor. Above is the clubhouse, facing the Bay, and a view across the harbor, looking towards the boathouse. At the bottom is shown one 
of the spacious lounging rooms and the long veranda. 
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Whaleboats and a motor-sailer from ships of the Asiatic Fleet in a free-for-all race in Chinese waters. The inadequate and clumsy rigs 
are plainly evident. 


Small Boat Sailing in the Navy 


General Lack of Interest Due to Poor Sailing Qualities of the Small ‘Boats—€xperience To Be 
Gained from More General Participaticn Would ‘Be of Ualue to ‘Both Officers and Men 


By F. E. M. Wuitinec 
(Lieut. Commander, U. S. N.) 


Navy is not interested in small boats and yachting; 

but it is true, nevertheless, that little or no time is 
spent by the personnel in sailing or racing. In their 
proper season, baseball, football, basketball, rowing and 
boxing all make a strong appeal and much effort is put 
forth by officers and men to produce winning teams. 
But it is seldom that orie sees the whaleboats, dinghies 
or even the motor launches of naval vessels under sail 
and dotting the waters of any bases favorable to small 
boat sailing from which the Navy operates. 

There are several causes which, taken singly, are not 
serious, but when added together clearly indicate the 
reasons for the lack of in- 
terest shown. Officers in 
the Navy are actually a 
cross-section of the popula- 
tion of the country. They 
are appointed by Senators 
and Congressmen from 
every state in the Union, 
practically in direct pro- 
portion to the density of 
population. This means 
that many have only been 
in a boat a few times before 
entering the Academy, and 
certainly a large majority 
has never experienced a 
summer’s sport in a good, 
close one-design class such 
as the present Star or In- 
terclub Class. 

When the prospective 
naval officer enters the 


[ is hardly an accurate statement to say that the 


« 


Naval Academy there are 
available for his instruction 








A boat from the U.S.S. Pittsburgh, with lug rig, crossing 
the starting line in a race. A larger and more suitable rig would 
improve her sailing qualities. 


approximately sixteen rowing cutters, whieh may be 
fitted with a standing lug rig for sailing, ten or twelve 
knockabouts, some catboats, and, recently, four Star 
boats have been added to this fleet. Sailing and rowing 
drills take place in the cutters, and on recreation days 
the other boats may be used, but not taken out of 
Annapolis Harbor. This last is a serious restriction, as 
the harbor is not large, and there are numerous shoals. 
It is probably necessary, as most micshipmen are in- 
experienced and should be kept within sight of the 
station ship, where a lookout is kept. 

There is so much to learn at the Naval Academy that 
seamanship as taught in small boats must only be given 

its share of the time avail- 
ommmeeeny able, with the result that 
~—~—~————sCfew ‘officers leave the acad- 
ee AY emy who would make even 
reasonably good crews in 
a yacht race, and many 
have no interest in sailing. 
So that unless some of 
them happen to have been 
brought up among yachts, 
but few would do even 
passably well in a good one- 
design class. Some cannot 
even steer a boat with 
any degree of accuracy or 
safety. 

After graduation, if an 
officer is interested in sail- 
ing, there are available 
the workboats (motor 
launches) and whaleboats. 
The former are usually too 
busy to be used for sailing; 
the latter are always ready. 





\ 




















Unfortunately, whaleboats as now built are very cum- 
bersome and extremely heavy. They are so under- rigged 
that it is next to impossible to beat them to windward. 
They are fitted with neither centerboard nor leeboard and 
are difficult 'to tack. The rudder area is so small, and the 
speed so slow, that usually it is necessary to shift the 
crew when tacking. In general, it is work to take one 
out, and harder work to return to the ship, as we who 
sail them frequently watch the sun go down while still 
several miles to leeward of our vessel and resort to the 
good old white ash breeze, which is slow and sure, but 
not conducive to asking the use of the boat a second 
time. In a very strong northwester the rig will act hu- 
manly, but not in the ordinary afternoon southerly. 

We do have sailing races in the Navy, but they are 
semiannual events. Yet taking the Atlantic destroyers 
as an example, there are thirty-eight whaleboats in the 
division, all practically of one design. While there is 
never a time when all destroyers are present, there are 
usually from eighteen to thirty in port from Friday to 
Monday. This gives Saturday and Sunday at anchor. 
What an opportunity this is for good sport! Yet, except 
for the fleet regattas, I have not seen in my last two 
cruises a single sailing race. This, to a yachtsman, prob- 
ably seems ridiculous, but under the circumstances 
described above is very understandable to a naval 
officer, 

After all, why should we bother with small boats? 
The great majority are run by gasoline, with a more or 
less expert coxswain at the tiller. But while our ships may 
be 90 per cent machines, they still go to sea, and the sea 
does not change. The lessons learned in a’ small boat will 
stand one in good stead on a destroyer or larger ship. A 
boat picks up a mooring or goes alongside a float; a de- 
stroyer picks up a buoy or goes alongside.a dock; there 
is a certain time in each maneuver when it is necessary 
to take way off or round to. If we lose our way too soon 
we both suffer the same penalty and must try again. 
In a rising sea there is a certain time to reduce sail or 
slow down. He who has a good eye and experience 
seldom carries out a mast or smashes in his ‘bridge. 
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Knockabouts and cat boats in 
which the midshipmen at the 
Naval Acadeniy learn to sail. 
The cutter under oars may be 
rigged also for sailing. 


(Below) Whaleboats from the 

fleet under sail. These offer about 

the only chance for officers or 
men to get under sail. 


But sometimes (if the cake be worth the eating) we do 
both, though not often.-The yachtsman does not like a 
squall; neither does the deck officer of a larger ship. 
In the case of the former, vigilance means the safety of 
the yacht; in the latter, it amounts to making oneself 
snug and looking out for the crew — putting on hatch 
hoods, searchlight and gun covers, and rain.clothes. He 
who recognizes in time what is ahead will not suffer any 
damage or have the wrath of the skipper descend upon 
his head. After all, it is no extra work for the officer of 
the deck if all the brightwork and electric circuits are 
uncovered during a squall, but it is for the crew when 
they have to be shined or repaired later. 

Small boating teaches one watchfulness, and helps 
one’s eye tremendously, it teaches one to be vigilant and 
to look around, it teaches one to think and take in a 
situation quickly — above all, it teaches confidence and 
resourcefulness. All are extremely helpful on any ship. 
So I believe that yachting experience is extremely valu- 
able to a naval officer. 

It is possible to awaken the interest of the naval 
officer in yachting, but it will require some years to do 
it. To begin with, we should start in our cutters at 
Annapolis and, as soon as the weather permits, hold a 
series of elimination races, in each class on Wednesday, 
Thursday, and Saturday (all of which are recreation pe- 
riods) afternoons. For sailing purposes these boats may 
be manned with a crew of three to five. Most naval 
officers think this is undermanning them, but if the 
crew consists of one man on the foresheet, one man on 
the mainsheet, and one at the tiller there are plenty. 
Having chosen the best four skippers in each class 
through this series, then have another series of inter- 
class races. The four leading boats in these latter races 
should then be given the Star boats and a challenge 
issued to the Gibson Island sailors for a series of races. 

I feel sure the Gibson Island Club would enjoy going 
to Annapolis to race, and I know the Middies would love 
to go to Gibson Island. The places are near enough so 
that one can go and return the same day, but if the races 

(Continued on page 112) 








Wayfarer — A New 104-Footer for a Flag Officer of the New York 
Yacht Club 
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Photos by #&. Levick 
Wayfarer is one of the handsomest moderate sized power cruisers to be launched this year. Owned by Winthrop W. Aldrich, Vice-Com- 


modore, New York Yacht Club, Wayfarer is 104 feet in length and was built by George LaWley & Son Corp., from designs by H. J. 

Gielow, Inc. The plain but pleasing interior finish is most effective. Above is the deck dining saloon, while below is seen one of the com- 

modious staterooms and a corner of the deckhouse. Two Winton gasoline motors furnish the power. Wayfarer will be seen on the annual 
cruise of the N.Y. Y.C. this month. 
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Given her conditions, a moderate breeze and smooth sea, Resolute, last America’s Cup defender, was very fast. Here she is racing off 
New Haven in the trial matches of 1920. 


America’s Cup Race News Still Scarce 


CTUAL news as to plans for the defence of the Amer- 

ica’s Cup next year against Sir Thomas Lipton’s 
Shamrock V is still scarce, and no official announce- 
ment from the Special America’s Cup Committee 
named by the New York Yacht Club has been made re- 
garding possible defenders. 

It is known, however, that one syndicate of prominent 
members of the Club has been formed, and that the firm 
of Burgess & Morgan has been commissioned to prepare 








Many Rumcrs, but Few Actual Announcements of Plans for the Defence of the’Cup 








plans for a Class J cutter of 76-foot rating. So far, so 
good, It is also in the cards that a second N. Y. Y. C. 
syndicate will be, or has been formed, to build and run 
another defender, but who will get the order for this 
yacht has not yet been announced. If one were speculat- 
ing, it would seem that C. D. Mower would be the most 
likely guess. The Class M Windward, by this designer, 
has been doing well in a hot class, and it seems reason- 
able that if Junius S. Morgan, Jr., Windward’s owner and 
skipper, were to head a syndi- 
cate, that Mr. Mower would 
have the call. 

A strong rumor is also current 
that Clinton H. Crane has de- 
signed a defender for a syndicate, 
and that the Lawley Corporation 
will build the yacht. As Mr. Crane 
has had much experience with de- 
signing for international compe- 
tition under both the Universal 
and International Rules, it is tobe 
hoped that this news is authentic. 

There has been talk of a syn- 
dicate of individual members of 
the N. Y. Y. C., mostly from the 
Middle West and New England, 
who would build if assured that 
their boat would be efficiently 
managed and run, and the Gie- 
low firm, of which Sherman 
Hoyt is a member, have been 
spoken of as the likely designers. 


Photo by E. Levick 
Here she is a moment later, when her mast went close to the deck. 
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Looking across the bay, from the site of the civic center and public yacht basin at San Diego. The location of the new home of 
the San Diego Yacht Club appears in the distance, at the left. On North Island, in the center of the picture, the Naval Aviation 









Station is situated. 


Half a Million for Yacht Harbors 


What San ‘Diego is Doing to Provide the Most Adequate Small-Boat Ports in the United 
States — A Much Needed Task Which Other Municipalities Might Well Undertake 


By H. H. Dunn 


ITH more than 200 yachts, auxiliaries and 
power cruisers, and a workboat fleet of ap- 
proximately 350 craft, the city of San Diego, 
California, has adopted a plan, provided for financing, 
and actually started work which eventually will provide 
the harbor with the finest series of ports for small vessels 
on the Pacific Coast, if not in the entire United States. 
The project, which is an integral part of the municipal 
harbor development program, involves the expenditure 
of rather more than half a million dollars to create five 
yacht and motor boat ports within San Diego Harbor. 
Allied to it, but financed from a separate assessment 
district now being laid out, is the conversion of Mission 
Bay, adjacent to San: Diego Bay on the north, into a 
controlled-level, still water lake, providing protected 
courses for hydroplane, cruiser, outboard motor, and 
small sail boat races, on which contests may be held 
every day in the year. This development is entirely 
apart from the San Diego city and port commission 
construction and maintenance of small boat ports. 
Comprehended in the harbor plan of the city is the 
construction of a waterfront civic center, with a park, 
surrounded by all the municipal government buildings 
and the state building, for which four to five blocks on 
the main harbor front have been set apart. This will be 
the only waterfront civic center in the United States, 
and will be patterned after the ‘‘water gates” of medie- 
val cities on the Mediterranean and elsewhere in con- 
tinental Europe. The front of this development will 
consist of a public yacht harbor, basin and anchorage, 





1,700 feet wide, protected on either side by long piers, 
and backed by the public park and recreation ground. 

The total cost of this governmental and recreation 
center has been fixed at $750,000, of which approxi- 
mately $100,000 will be expended on-the public yacht 
basin. One of the piers will be equipped with landings 
and.lockers and the miniature harbor is to be for the 
use of local and visiting yachtsmen who are not affiliated 
with any of the yacht clubs. As planned at present, there 
will be no charge for the use of the basin or the anchor- 
ages, though time of such use will be limited so that all 
who desire may enjoy the privileges of the public yacht 
harbor. 

The state legislature has made possible San Diego’s 
marine civic center by the passage of a measure au- 
thorizing it, and work on bulkheading and other pre- 
liminary operations is now under way. About 200 
yachts and motor cruisers can be accommodated, and 
passenger steamers will have berthing space on one 
outer side of one of the piers, so that speed boats, 
outboard motor boats and racing sail boats can be 
loaded and unloaded from ships to this pier by means of 
a municipal crane which will be maintained for this 
purpose. The main point, however, is that the outside 
yachtsman visiting San Diego will have a safe port for 
his vessel. It is probable that the Southwestern Yacht 
Club — an organization which has the distinction of 
having 96 per cent of its membership boat owners — will 
be housed in commodious quarters on the recreation pier 
at the north side of this public yacht harbor. Adjacent 
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Relief map showing location of harbors comprehended in the development of San Diego Bay. (3) Outpost No. 1, (1) Outpost No. 2, and 
(5) site of main clubhouse of the San Diego Yacht Club. (2) Workboat harbor, slips, anchorage and repair yards. (4) Municipal yacht 
basin and anchorage. (6) Tidal gates at entrance to Mission Bay. 


waterfront territory will be provided for a repair 


yard. 
On the main waterfront, between Eighth and Six- 


teenth Streets, a start has been made on the largest 
public harbor in the world, exclusively for motor work- 
boats. There are more than 350 of these craft around 
San Diego, ranging from small dispatch boats and water 
taxis to 120-foot tuna-fishing boats. Their anchorages 
are now scattered all over the bay, but they are to be 
collected in one basin, with slips, marked anchorages, 
and water, oil and gasoline lines. On piers, at either end 
of the eight-block frontage, will be placed the service 
stations, ship chandlers, outfitters, engine agencies, and 
equipment stores. 

On the shore front of this area are to be collected the 
several fish-packing plants which handle an annual 
product of $3,000,000 worth of tuna and as great a total 
in other fish, brought in by the motor fishing fleet of 
San Diego. These canneries are now located at various 


Site of the yacht basin, clubhouse, sea-wall and piers of the San 
Diego Yacht Club, now occupied by the club’s secondary building, 
the main clubhouse being on Coronado Island. 


points around the bay, sometimes to the detriment of 
residential and business sections. As rapidly as each 
cannery’s present lease expires it will be removed to this 
workboat harbor. Along the shore line, also, will be 
placed the boat-building and repair yards, which, like 
the fish-packing plants, are widely scattered on the bay 
shore. 

Much of the sea-wall building and the dredging has 
been completed for this port within a port, and the 
main channel will be deepened, and a turning basin 
provided. The size of the tuna boats is increasing stead- 
ily, due to the distance of 1,000 to 2,000 miles to which 
they have to go southward after these big mackerel, and 
the 150-foot ‘“‘hook-and-liner”’ will be here soon. The 
port commission expects to be prepared for these larger 
boats, as well as for handling the larger Diesel-driven 
towboats and freighters which are annually increasing in 
numbers at San Diego. 

In conjunction with the San Diego Yacht Club, which 
holds a long time lease on the property, the port com- 
mission is preparing to do approximately $200,000 
worth of dredging on the Point Loma side of the bay in 
order to provide a yacht basin 3,000 feet long by 2,000 
feet wide, with two wing mole piers extending 1,600 feet 
into the bay at either end, providing minimum depth of 
15 feet at mean low water. As soon as this dredging has 
been completed, as provided for in the harbor develop- 
ment program, the club will proceed with the expendi- 
ture of approximately $250,000 more in sea-wall, piers, 
parking and clubhouse, giving this organization, of 
which ‘‘Joe”’ Jessop is commodore, one of the finest 
homes on the coast. 

The annual national speed boat championships are 
held over the very accurately measured course off this 
Point Loma location, now occupied by the San Diego 
Yacht Club’s clubhouse No. 2, the main club home 
being on Coronado Island. The Point Loma site will 
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give abundant anchorage for the club’s 
large and growing fleet, notable among 
which is Clem Stose’s big auxiliary yawl 
Teva, winner of the San Pedro-Honolulu 
Race last year. The new basin, hedged in 
by two L-shaped piers, with an opening 
1,600 feet wide, will contain slips, marine 
ways and landing floats. There will be 
lockers, shops -and probably dormitories 
on the piers, while the land side will be 
occupied by parks and the buildings of 
the club. A shallow bathing beach will 
line the basin, with a bathers’ court and 
showers directly back of it. 

Dredging of a channel into and through 
Glorieta Bay, on which is now located the 
main clubhouse of the San Diego Yacht 
Club, is also to be done. When the club 
removes its headquarters to Point Loma, 
as described above, the Glorieta Bay house 
will become a sub-station, and Star, Starlet 
and outboard motor boat races will be held 
on the quiet, protected waters of the 
smaller bay. Similarly, a channel to the 
Chula Vista outpost of the San Diego 
Yacht Club, on the southern end of San Diego Bay, 
will be dredged to a minimum depth of 15 feet, with a 
basin in front of the clubhouse there. These two projects 
will provide excellent and convenient stations for yachts- 
men cruising on the bay. 

Funds for these improvements are being derived from 
the 10 per cent share of the general municipal tax 
moneys, which was voted to harbor improvement at the 
general election in March. This will raise from $350,000 
to $400,000 during the present tax year, and the amount 
will be materially increased with the increasing valua- 
tion of property subject to city taxes. In addition to 
this, the municipally operated port of San Diego earns 
approximately $60,000 net a year, which contributes to 
the harbor development funds. The Point Loma im- 
provement, which is destined to provide the San Diego 
Yacht Club with one of the finest and most modern 
homes on the coast, will be paid for partly through a 
special assessment district, but the dredging will be 
done by the city. 

San Diego Bay, completely landlocked, is 22 square 
miles in area, with 35 feet of water on the bar of the 
wide ‘‘Silver Gate” entrance at low tide. The main 
channel into and through the bay is about 1,500 feet 
wide, and ranges in depth from 35 to 70 feet at low water. 


Bight on the waterfront, which is to be developed into a municipal yacht basin and anchorage, with the civic center and public recreation 
park on the land side. 


The plan for the San Diego Yacht Club and basin, on Point Loma. 











Other channels have to be dredged to and from this 
main channel to reach desirable industrial sites along the 
shore. In most of the dredging to be done for the above 
projects, large blocks of tide lands will be removed, but 
the city still will have something like 100 acres of suit- 
able tideland available for future industrial and other 
waterfront plants. 

Somewhat akin to these developments, but separately 
financed through its own assessment district, is the 
work of converting Mission Bay — sometimes known as 
‘‘False Bay’’ — into a still-water lake. Some years ago 
the San Diego River was diverted, for military pur- 
poses, from San Diego Bay into Mission Bay. Now, the 
project is to control the flow of sea water into and out of 
the latter by gates across the narrow bar. By this means 
the average depth of Mission Bay will be increased to 15 
feet, and the tidal mud flats permanently covered with 
water. Inflow from the San Diego River and from the 
ocean through the gates will insure continuous water 
level and prevent any stagnation. Water level will be 
maintained close to the property lines of home owners 
around the bay, making all this land virtually water- 
front holdings and enhancing its value. On this basis the 
assessment district has been formed. 
(Continued on page 88) 
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Flying as an Adjunct to Yachting 














Yachtsmen and sportsmen are finding the modern amphibian planes a great convenience. At the top are exterior and interior views of 

James C. Wilson’s Sikorsky Amphibian Country Boy, showing the comfort to be had in a plane of this size. In the center is the Loening 

Air Yacht of the Keystone Aircraft Corporation, and a picture of the new Diesel cruiser Lotosland, designed by Cox & Stevens, which 

will carry one of these amphibians as a part of her regular equipment. At the bottom is the American Savoia Marchetti Baby Amphibian, 
of the American Aeronautical Corporation, in the air and making a landing from the water. 
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COMING OUT OF MARBLEHEAD. 
From a recent dry-point by George C. Wales. 


(Courtesy Charles E. Goodapeed & Co., Boston) 
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ROUNDING THE BUOY 


From an etching by Yngve Edward Soderberg. 
(Courtesy Harlow, McDonald & Co., New York) 
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The Adventures of Howard Blackburn 


Part IV _.A Cruise on Inland and Coastal Waters, and an Attempted Atlantic Crossing 
In a Seventeen-Foot Dory 





|IHE Great Republic had been shipped to 
New York from Spain, arriving late in 
September. From there I sailed home, 
: making Gloucester without incident. 
. On May 18, 1902, I sailed for the 
j Y x, Great Lakes via Long Island Sound, the 
mowriainnas Hudson River and Erie Canal in my 
little sloop, the Great Republic. On my arrival at Albany, 
New York, I unbent the sails, unstepped the mast, and 
paid the captain of a canal boat thirty dollars to tow my 
boat to Buffalo. There I stepped the mast, bent the sails 
and sailed for Chicago via Lake Erie, the Detroit River, 
Lake St. Clair, St. Clair River, Lake Huron, the Straits 
of Mackinac and Lake Michigan. 

I would rather cross the Atlantic in a small boat than 
cross Lake Erie, for on the Atlantic there is plenty of sea 
room and when it is too rough to carry sail you can put 
out the sea anchor. On Lake Erie no matter how rough 
it is you must carry sail in order to keep off the lee shore. 

On my passage to Chicago I passed through some ter- 
rific squalls and rain. At Chicago I unbent the sails, 
unstepped the mast and got the boat ready for a trip 
through the Illinois and Michigan canals. As the boat 
drew too much water I had to land some ballast and 
then got a young man to help me tow the boat through 
the canal. We would take turns in towing the boat. Often 
when walking the tow-path numbers of small black 
snakes would run across the path into the canal and 
swim over to the other side. The canal, which is 96 miles 
long, enters the Illinois River at La Salle. There I 
stepped the mast, bent the sails and started down the 
Illinois River for the Mississippi. 

The Illinois is a fine river. There is plenty of water for 
a small boat and the current is not strong. All went well 
until I entered the Mississippi; then my troubles began. 
The book of sailing directions, which I had secured in 
Chicago, was two years old. On my arrival at St. Louis I 
got another that was only one year old, and even that 
was unreliable as the channels are constantly changing. 
No wonder Mark Twain said the pilots had hard work 
to find the channels. For instance, the book would tell 
us to go one mile and seven-eighths from a day mark on 
the Missouri shore, which might be called Uncle Joe, toa 
day mark on the Kentucky side, which might be called 
Michael Towhead. When we would get over there we 
would find that Michael Towhead had been shifted up 
or down the river. Instead of Michael Towhead we 
would find a sand bar 30 or 40 yards wide over which the 
current was running at the rate of five or six miles an 
hour and there would not be more than 12 or 15 inches 
of water on the bar. 

Of course, the boat would fetch up on the upper side 
of the bar, and as she was drawing about three feet of 
water she would remain there, trembling like a leaf, 
until a large tree, 70 or 80 feet long, would come drifting 
down the river. I had a long line, one end of which was 
made fast to the mast, and the other end passed through 
the hawse-pipe and coiled up on deck. When the tree 
was passing the boat I would get the line made fast to it. 
Then the tree would strike the bar; the water would suck 
hold of it and the tree would roll over and over, until the 
line leading to the boat would stop it. The current was 
so strong that the tree would haul the boat over that 











bar. When she got in deep water I would take hold of the 
line and haul the boat up to the tree, cast off the line, 
put out the oar and follow the current for 50 or 75 miles 
before getting into trouble again. 

Captain Collins gave me great credit for saving the 
Great Western from certain destruction on the Goodwin 
Sands. I wish he was still alive so that I could tell him 
how I saved the Great Republic from certain destruction 
on the Mississippi River. One day, while following in- 
structions given by the book, I noticed some rocks 
between the boat and the middle of the river. Below the 
rocks there was a small island, separated from the main- 
land by a channel, not more than 40 or 50 feet wide, 
through which the water rushed with terrific force. I had 
often heard that marked trees had disappeared from the 
river and, passing through underground channels, were 
afterward found on the coast of Florida. I thought at the 
time that it would never do to enter that underground 
passage without at least first unstepping the mast, so I 
let go the anchor at once. As soon as the boat brought up 
I could plainly see half a dozen rocks abreast of the 
rigging on the starboard side. I considered the boat as 
good as gone. As I sat in the cockpit, trying to think of 
some way by which that boat might be saved, a stern- 
wheel steamer passed up the river. When once above 
those rocks she could have anchored and attached a line 
toa piece of board. The current then would have 
brought it down to me. I could have made it fast to my 
boat and the men on the steamer could have hauled me 
up above the rocks, which lay between my boat and the 
middle of the river. But they evidently thought such a 
small boat was not worth saving. The salvage would not 
pay them for their trouble. So they blew their whistle 
three times and passed slowly on up the river. 

Knowing that the boat could not lie there long before 
a large tree would come down the river, get foul of the 
cable, part it, and send the boat down through that nar- 
row channel, I thought I would make one desperate 
effort to save her. So I turned the wheel a little to star- 
board. The current caught the boat on the port bow and 
threw her out to the middle of the river as far as the 
cable would let her go. The rocks were still abeam. To 
my great surprise, however, she began to crawl up- 
stream until the rocks were just under her starboard 
quarter. Knowing that the cable could stand no more, I 
sprang forward and cut it. She righted so quickly that 
she nearly threw me overboard. Her bow was now point- 
ing to the middle of the river and she went downstream 
sideways until one of the rocks stopped her by catching 
her under the starboard quarter. As she headed down- 
stream she slid off the rock and was soon at the lower 
end of the island and in a good eddy. I put out the oar 
and paddled her ashore on the lower end of the island. 
As all my anchors were gone I ripped up the cabin floor 
and took out the largest piece of pig iron I could find and 
rigged up another anchor with that. 

Late every afternoon I would pick out a place to tie 
up for the night. I would get near the bank, let go the 
anchor, turn the wheel so the current would catch her on 
the side of the bow and throw her in against the bank. I 
would then get a line ashore to a tree or rock and slack 
the cable so that the driftwood coming down the river 
would not catch in it. Then I would go into the cabin to 
51 
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cook my supper. Before long I would hear someone sing 
out, ‘‘ Hey there, stranger! Where bound?”’ I would put 
my head out of the companionway and there on the 
bank would stand a man, six feet tall, with a rifle on his 
shoulder. I was told before leaving St. Louis that when I 
tied up for the night I might expect to be visited by a 
moonshiner, so as soon as I saw the man standing on the 
bank I would ask him to come on board and would then 
offer him a drink. As soon as he tasted it he would say, 
“‘ Now that is right smart good stuff! Where did you get 
that?’’ I would say I got it from a friend up the river. If 
the jug seemed rather low, invariably my visitor would 
say, “‘Now, I reckon you would like to have that jug 
filled up before you pull out in the morning.” If my 
response was in the affirmative, he would give his in- 
structions. ‘‘If you want that jug filled, just leave it by 
that tree over yonder,” or ‘‘ by that rock over yonder.”’ 
An hour after his departure I would investigate. The jug 
would be full. 

The government is spending large sums of money rip- 
rapping the river banks in this region. Often the strong 
current strikes an unrip-rapped section of the bank and 
undermines a large strip of it. While drifting down the 
river one day, on the Missouri side, I heard a great 
splash, and looking over my shoulder I| saw three large 
trees, two hogs, and one mule floating in the river where 
the bank had given way. I have been told that often 
happens. Late that afternoon when I had tied up for the 
night a dead mule drifted by. 

After a struggle that I shall never forget I arrived at 
Columbus, Kentucky. I was told that I had better tie up 
for a week or two as the water was still falling in the 
river and it would be some time before it began to rise. 
They said it would be madness to go any further with 
a boat drawing three feet of water, as the river was 
pretty near the low water mark. I found that the rail- 
road would haul my boat to Mobile, Alabama, for one 
hundred dollars. Many of the men helped to take the 
ballast out of the boat and put it on the flat car. Every- 
one in the town seemed anxious to help. No one can help 
liking the Southerners. They have a way of making one 
feel as if one had known them a lifetime. After the boat 
was put overboard in Mobile three Portuguese, who had 
fished out of Gloucester, came on board, stepped the 
mast, bent the sails and got the boat ready for sea, free 
of cost. 

The next leg of the journey took the Great Republic to 
St. Joseph’s Bay, just west of Cape St. Blast Light. This 
passage was in the nature of a treasure hunt, on which I 
had embarked in company with one “Big Joe.’’ The 
project was a secret one, as St. Joseph’s was a deserted 
town, with an evil reputation as a haunted place. Along 
the Gulf the common belief is that St. Joseph’s was in- 
habited by pirates, who were wiped out by the Navy. 

From here we sailed for Carribel, and anchored at 
George’s Island, where “‘ Big Joe’’ went up to the town 
on a lighter. Then I sailed for Key West, but when about 
30 miles out I was overtaken by a strong gale. Being too 
proud to run back, I hove the boat to and for 18 hours 
dared not open the companionway, as the boat shipped 
a great deal of water. When the breeze was over I set sail 

and stood in by the wind, as the chart showed that I 
ought to fetch within sight of the light on Anclotte 
Key, which is visible 16 miles. I went below and went to 
sleep. Worn out from my long watch on deck, I over- 
slept, and while still sound asleep I thought I heard the 
cry, ‘‘Fire! Fire!’’ It took me but an instant to reach the 
deck, where a sea broke on the boat and drenched me 
from head to foot. I knew at once by the motion of the 
boat that she was in shallow water. Looking ahead I saw 
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the flashing red light on Anclotte Key, not more than 
half a mile distant. Instantly, I had the wheel hard up 
and she came around like a top and was soon heading for 
deep water. It was a narrow escape. 

I sat in the cockpit the rest of that night and try as I 
would I could not help feeling that I was not alone on 
board that boat. I wonder if those whom we consider 
dead take everything that once formed a part of their 
being to the grave with them? I know that most land- 
lubbers consider us seafaring men a bit superstitious and 
I will admit that we are a bit queer, in some ways. For 
instance, no experienced sailor would think of going 
about the deck of a ship at sea, whistling. Say what you 
like, it would seem as much out of place if he did so as it 
would to hear a man whistling at a funeral. 

I anchored in Tampa Bay shortly after dark the fol- 
lowing night. After a week’s stay at Tampa I was towed 
down to Egremont Key by the U.S. S. Hillsboro. Then I 
sailed for Key West, where I remained a week. While 
there I asked some merchants to give me the true history 
of St. Joseph’s Bay and they told me that the town of 
St. Joseph’s was once one of the most prosperous towns 
on the west coast of Florida. Ships, when they went 
there for timber, paid cash for it, and as there were no 
banks everyone kept his share in his own home. The 
yellow fever hit the town and killed every man, woman, 
and child and whatever money they had they hid before 
dying. Every year since then men from the North and 
Middle West have visited that place and some of them 
have found sums of money. 

I sailed for Miami through Hawkes Channel. On en- 
tering Biscayne Bay the Great Republic struck a sand 
bar at high water and I found myself in a serious predic- 
ament. There was no assistance available, so I hove the 
ballast overboard. A severe gale arose and the waves 
pounded the boat mercilessly. For three days I stood by 
her. As soon as the gale was over Captain Thomas Cole- 
man, the beacon light tender, came out and took me to 
his home in Coconut Grove. After the gale had ex- 
hausted itself we returned to the boat, and after two 
days of hard labor we finally got her afloat. 

After that I sold the Great Republic and it was with 
deep regret that I parted company with the little ship 
that had been my home so many months. 

Mr. James R. Strang of Cambridge, Mass., who was 
sojourning in the locality, then gave me a rowboat 
measuring twelve feet long, two feet wide, one foot deep. 
I named the boat Laura C. Strang, in honor of the 
donor’s wife. In that boat I rowed across Biscayne Bay 
and through Flagness Canal. At the northern end of the 
canal there is a chain across where all boats must stop on 
entering or leaving the canal to pay toll. I rowed under 
the end of the chain which was made fast to a post, 
driven into the bank of the canal, made my boat fast toa 
little wharf. at the northern entrance of the canal, and 
then went up to the house to pay toll. 

A tall, slim woman came to the door and I told her 
that I wanted to pay my toll. ‘‘Where is your boat?” 
she asked. 

‘Down there,” I answered, pointing toward the little 
wharf. 

‘Where did you come from?”’ she asked. 

“‘From Miami,” I answered. 

“How did you get by that chain?”’ 

“‘Rowed under the end of it,’’ I answered. 

‘‘Let me see that boat,’’ she said. 

I led the way down to the wharf and when she saw the 
boat she said, ‘‘I am not agoing to’charge you anything 
for that damn thing.”’ 

Next day I started for Rockledge, on the Indian 
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River. I was taken in tow by Captain M. Lewis, of the 
yacht Oxidean. Captain Lewis proved a most courteous 
seaman. He towed me about half the distance to Titus- 
ville, on the Indian River. As there was no canal con- 
necting the Indian River with the St. John’s River at 
that time I hired two men and a pair of horses upon my 
arrival at Titusville to haul my boat over to Salt Lake, 
on the St. John’s River, so that I could follow the 
stream down to Jacksonville. 

After the boat had been loaded on the truck the men 
invited me to go to a nearby saloon. There they told the 
big bartender where I was from and where bound. He 
asked me if I had ever been through this country before. 
When I answered 
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as much afraid of me, or of that oar on my shoulder, as I 
was of him, for he made for the bushes, and I did not 
follow. 

At Jacksonville I sold the boat for four dollars and 
took passage on a steamer for New York. Having seen 
all that I wanted of the Great Lakes, and of the rivers, 
and canals in the United States I thought I should like 
to see some of the great rivers, lakes, and canals of 
France. I knew that a small, shallow boat would be the 
most suitable for that purpose, so I built a dory seventeen 
feet over all, five feet beam, and twenty-two inches deep. 
Like the other boats, she was decked over and had a 
watertight cockpit with two outlets in it. She carried a 

mainsail and jib, 








“No,” he said, 
‘‘Well then, I 
reckon I had bet- 
ter give you a 
little advice. On 
your way down 
the St. John’s 
River it will be 
necessary for you 
to camp several 
nights before 
reaching Jackson- 
ville. Just before 
sundown select a 
suitable place, go 
on shore, set fire 
to the grass and 
small bushes. 
Burn a large 
place, then gointo 
the middle of that . 
burnt place, wrap |= al 








yourself up in The 17-foot dory America in which Blackburn made his third, but unsuccessful attempt 


both of which 


Aa : + ga] could be set with- 


out leaving the 
cockpit. 

On June7, 1903, 
I sailed for Havre, 
France. All went 
welluntil I reached 
Little Hope Island 
near Liverpool, 
N.S. There I met 
a southeast gale. I 
took in all sail and 
put out the drag, 
or floating anchor. 
This consisted of 
an iron hoop, 
about as big 
around as a barrel, 
on which was 
sewed the mouth 
of a canvas bag 
three feet deep 


your blanket, lie to cross the Atiantic. The dory was stove by a heavy sea 165 miles southeast of Cape and about six 


down, and go to 
sleep. Snakes will 
never crawl over ground that has been newly burnt.”’ 

When I told him that I intended to sleep in the boat 
he said, ‘‘ Well, that’s all right. Wrap yourself in your 
blanket, lie down, and go to:sleep. If you feel a water 
snake or two crawling over you don’t move, and after a 
while they will crawl back into the river again.” 

‘‘But if I should forget myself and move, what then?”’ 
I inquired. 

“T reckon that you will be bit!’’ was the cheerful 
reply. 

By this time I was wishing myself in a dory on the 
Grand Banks, but, not wishing to let that Southerner 
know that I was feeling a bit queer, I asked what would 
be the best thing to doif I should be bitten. Without an- 
swering he reached under the bar, hauled out a quart 
bottle of whiskey, and in passing it to me said, ‘ Drink 
this just as fast as you can. Then you will never know 
whether it was the snake-bite or the whiskey that killed 
you.” 

Upon reaching St. John’s River I rowed down to San- 
ford, on Lake Monroe. A large alligator slid off the bank 
as I was rowing along, passed under the boat, and nearly 
upset me, owing to the shallow water. On my way down 
the river I saw but one snake. One day I landed near a 
-mall town, spread my blankets on the grass, and walked 
inland about half a mile to buy provisions. On my return 
: found a good-sized snake coiled up on one of the blan- 
ets. I dared not set fire to the grass for fear of burning 
‘ne blanket, so I went to the punt, got an oar and went 
lack to drive the snake away. The snake must have been 
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inches wide at the 
lower end, to 
which a strong becket had been sewed. To one end of 
this a line about 15 fathoms long was made fast and the 
other end of the line was made fast to an 18-pound lead. 
Experience had taught me that this type of drag was 
the best, for when put overboard it kept the dory head 
to the sea. The gale lasted so long, however, that the 
dory drifted back into the Bay of Fundy. 

While I was asleep on the cabin floor the boat was 
knocked down by a heavy sea. The slide was partly open 
and the water rushed into the cabin with terrific force. I 
crawled out into the cockpit and then closed the slide. 
After getting on the weather side I managed to right the 
boat. On opening the slide I found that the cabin was at 
least one-third full of water, and this I soon bailed out 
with a big bucket. All the stores except the canned 
goods were spoiled. 

After the breeze was over I set sail and ran into 
Clark’s Harbor, N.S. Men, women and children came to 
have a look at the boat that had lived through so much 
bad weather. Among them was my niece, who was then 
teaching school at Clark’s Harbor. She wanted me to 
abandon the trip and return home, saying, ‘‘ You know 
grandpa lost his life in a small boat.” 

I stopped three days with M. E. Nickerson and then 
went on board the schooner Nellie Hannan. Thecaptain 
gave me a chart, as mine had been destroyed by the 
water that came into the cabin. The people of Clark’s 
Harbor seemed anxious to do what they could for me. 
Captain Brannen towed my boat to the entrance of 
(Continued on page 112) 
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Nancy Lee on Shirley Creek, Connecticut River. 


Cruising in a Nineteen-Foot Catboat 
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Part II — The Crew of the “Nancy Lee” Tastes the Delights of Both Fresh Water and 
Salt Water Cruising 


By Cuarvies Harrison VILAs 


fascination for me. Because of its seagoing atmos- 

phere? Well, yes, but much more so for its his- 
tory and legends. Four o’clock that day saw us round- 
ing Sandy Point, after having powered in a flat calm 
to Point Jude and set sail there for the afternoon 
southerly. History tells of a wreck on Sandy Point of 
a French man-of-war. The long bar off the Point was 
a seething mass of water. First it would be the base 
for a pillar of white-topped green as seas from either 
side met; then it would be a glistening beach for a 
fleeting moment. As a last desperate hope, a sailor 
leaped from the doomed ship and ran along this beach 
in a lull between waves. Just as he was nearing safety 
a huge sea towered above his head and completely 
engulfed him. I have been by the Point when just 
such seas were breaking over it and one time when a 
weather helm and an ebb tide nearly put me onto it. In 
the Salt Pond harbor we met Bill, a classmate of ours 
from whom we have learned most of the tales of the 
island. Bill’s family have been living there since the year 
1688 and the ancestor whose name he bears was one of 
the first white men to land after Adrian Block discov- 
ered the island in 1625. 

One of Bill’s favorite stories is of the phantom ship 
Palatine which was wrecked in the year 1720, bringing im- 
migrants from the famished Palatine Valley in Germany 
to Pennsylvania, where they were to join the ranks of 
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their fellow countrymen, erroneously called the ‘‘ Penn- 
sylvania Dutch.”’ The Palatine had run out of food three 
weeks before sighting land and after the passengers were 
rescued all but three died from the effects of over-eating. 
The islanders pillaged the ship, and to hide their crime 
set fire to it. The story runs that every time a southeast 
or northeast gale is in the offing this ship, in roaring 
flames, is sighted beating back and forth off the coast. 
This happened with regularity for over a century and a 
pred the last time it was officially seen being in the year 
1876. 

A great many of the fishermen did not go out the 
next day but stayed ashore to assist in making hay. 
Whether it was funnier to behold these seafaring men in 
their salty attire pitching hay or to behold, as we did 
later in the season, farmers in their hayseed garb sailing 
bugeyes down Chesapeake Bay, I do not know. Both 
were incongruities sufficient to bring a smile from the 
glummest of souls. We pitched hay that day, too. Up in 
the loft of Bill’s barn we pitched and pitched till our 
shoulders felt as if they would drop off. 

Contrast is what makes life livable. One day tossing 
over white-capped walloping seas; the next bumping 
over swaying fields of grass on the top of a load of hay. 
So three days later, as we picked up the mouth of the 
Connecticut River, we decided to bid farewell to salt 
water for a while and pay a visit to the most delightful 
and beautiful spot this side of Maryland, the Connecticut 
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River. I always get a pas- 
sive thrill out of leaving 
the Sound with its winds, 
waves and responsibilities 
and running Nancy Lee up 
into the quiet, peaceful, 
carefree little coves that 
branch off from this water- 
way, far from the roar of 
surf, out of the reach of 
gales, where fog restrains 
no one. 

Hamburg Cove is our 
first stop. It seems like the 
opposite end of the world 
from Cuttyhunk. Sur- 
rounded by forest-clad 
hills, with the sweet odor 
of pines, hemlocks and 
distant camp fires, sheep 
bleating on a far off hill- 
top, cow bells across the cove, and wagon wheels giving 
that resonant rattle which is their monopoly, one sighs 
in contentment and thinks, ‘‘ Why ever leave this spot.” 
It is evening when we arrive. We make fast to a dock 
and wander up to the general store. 

Like Cuttyhunk the gossiping assemblage sinks into a 
hostile silence upon our entry. But what a difference! 
Instead of sailors and fishermen, they are all farmers. 
When the conversation is resumed it concerns cows, 
corn, and cabbages, rather than hollow spars. Jake’s 
bull got loose three weeks ago and has been furnishing a 
foundation and starting point for the evening yarns ever 
since. 

We were up early the next day and took a walk, climb- 
ing hills, pausing at points of vantage to gaze miles off 
to the Sound or down steep slopes to the cove where a 
white dot indicated the whereabouts of our craft. 
Later we were putt-putting out of the cove and anchor- 
ing under a precipitous cliff just upstream from the 
entrance. We went ashore. We climbed up a needle- 
carpeted hemlock-shaded ascent and came out at the 
top of the cliff. What a view! Nancy Lee looked more like 
a toy ship down there, the town of Essex with its white 
church steeples and pillared houses seemed a delicate 
miniature village which must not be touched lest it be 
injured. Back aboard again, we ran over to Shirley 
Creek. As we rounded one bend in that delightful, se- 
cluded spot, two doe lifted their heads, gazed at us, 
and removed themselves to a safe distance where they 
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After the day’s run, when the awning is spread and comfort reigns. 





(Left) Into the 
Connecticut flows 
the Salmon River, 
not as wild as 
Shirley Creek, but 
equally beautiful. 


(Right) Under 
power up Shirley 
Creek, three miles 
long and 40 feet 
wide. 
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calmly grazed away, keep- 
ing one wary eye on our 
movements. We anchored 
fore and aft in the creek to 
keep the ship from swing- 
ing onto the banks. 

Shirley Creek is about 
three miles long and about 
forty feet wide, with any- 
where from eight to fifteen 
feet of water almost the 
whole length till it opens 
into a pond with only two 
feet of water. It is abso- 
lutely deserted and wild. 
Thick woods come right 
down to the water’s edge 
with one overhanging cliff 
forty feet high adding tothe 
picture. The chart indi- 
cates a good deal of swamp- 
land, but the vegetation is so high that these spots 
have none of the customary dismalness of the salt 
marsh. Though it is called a creek it is really a strait, or a 
“kill,” as the Dutch would put it, for it opens at either 
end into the river. However, only boats drawing less 
than two feet can get through the pond which leads to 
the upstream entrance. 

Our spoon-blade double paddles are fished out of the 
bilge and by sitting facing forward with them in our 
eight-foot Penn Yann dink she is converted into a most 
serviceable canoe. We take turns in exploration for 
she handles best with only one aboard. Shipmate goes 
off while I cook up an ‘‘offshore stew,’’ and later I go 
off while he washes dishes. 

If, by the way, you never have had offshore stew, you 
should try it. Heat a frying pan, put in either some salt 
pork, small pieces of ham, or bacon cut into short slices, 
add one thinly sliced potato, when they are about half 
fried add several sliced onions. When these begin to 
brown put in any cooked vegetables you have left over 
from the day before, then add sliced and skinned apples 
and last, but not least, a few sliced bananas. Believe it or 
not, this is a most delicious dish. It derives its name from 
the fact that it can be made no matter how much the 
galley may be pitching around in a seaway. 

We set sail late the next day and drifted gently down 
the creek. At the entrance the wind shifted for our con- 
venience and lazily pushed us upstream towards the 
Haddam bridge. Five o’clock saw us still drifting at a 
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Off bleak Point Judith we pick up a friendly southerly. 


slow pace now into the entrance of the Salmon River, 
another of our delights. Though not quite as wild as 
Shirley Creek it is equally beautiful. Once past the 
swampy entrance a wide shallow lake is opened up with 
the channel way over on one side. At the farther end of 
this is a perilous “S’’ turn on which we promptly ran 
aground. But as we never navigate this spot except on a 
rising tide we were soon off and around the next bend 
into deep water. Steep wooded banks rise abruptly 
from the water’s edge giving the spot a cozy intimacy 
that quickly wins the heart of any disgruntled navigator 
who objects to getting his keel muddy. 

The next morning I was up early and paddled away, 
leaving my shipmate lost in slumber. Two miles or so 
upstream I came to a dam and power plant. Hauling the 
dink out I stood it on end, braced my shoulders against 
the center seat, lifted, and away we went over the 
portage with the dink resting comfortably on my 
back. After a delightful three-mile paddle in the lake 
above the dam I was back at the portage launching 
the boat above some rapids, intent on getting a thrill. 
I got it—without a ducking, too. It was soon over 
and I was in quiet water again working my way down- 
stream. 

Shipmate was up when I got back and I could see by 
his restless manner that something was on his mind. 
He was not long in revealing to me his thoughts which 
were very near to converging with mine. He had had 
enough of fresh water, pastoral ease, vegetating in 
languid comfort. His blood was beginning to yearn for 
a more “seagoing’’ environment. Contrast, which I 
think, was mentioned before, is the cold water that sets 
the dye of varying scenic impressions. So that afternoon 
we went through the Saybrook jetties and headed for 
Mattituck Inlet. We got our customary thrill entering 
through the jetties at Mattituck against a four-knot 
tide. The next morning we were underway at 5:30, with 
our destination, Port Jefferson, dead to windward. 
The rising sun revealed Duck Island and the Connecti- 
cut shore covered with low, gray, drizzle-threatening 
clouds while we were sailing under blue skies dotted 
here and there with tufted cirrus. All wind must have 
been aloft, however, for at ten we were in a glassy 
calm. 

We powered for the rest of that day, getting no wind 
at all till about 5:30, just as we were passing through the 
jetties at Port Jefferson. Port Jefferson is a delightful 
harbor. Its completely land-locked, cliff-surrounded 
waters give one a sense of security that is well founded 
except in a stiff northwester. 

After powering out of the jetties the next morning, 
we set sail off Oldfield Point and headed across Smith- 
town Bay. With a light breeze offshore, south by east, 





Hamburg Cove, Connecticut River, as seen from a hilltop. 


we lazily made our way for Eatons and by the middle of 
the afternoon we are off Lloyds Neck. The southeaster 
by now is strong enough for two reefs, but we reduce 
sail by the lazy man’s method as we do not intend to do 
much more sailing that day. The weather lift is hauled 
taut, and we slack away on the peak halliards, reducing 
our sail area to just the desired amount. In a few 
minutes we are entering the little sand-spit harbor at the 
end of Lloyds Neck and anchoring. 

After putting some dinner in the fireless cooker we 
went ashore and enjoyed life swimming on the sandy 
beach. The wind all this time was on the crescendo. By 
supper time it must have been up to 30 or 35 miles, and 
by the time it got dark it was blowing a good summer’s 
gale. Then came the sight of sights. Myriads of little 
harbor whitecaps became glowing streaks of phosphor- 
escence. They were so numerous that the more distant 
ones made the water look like a solid mass of moon- 
light. All this was accentuated by the surrounding 
blackness. Overhead were low scudding clouds darting 
along beneath a solid mass of overcastness. 

It was still blowing when we got up. At ten o'clock it 
was still blowing. At eleven we tucked in a close reef 
and decided to try it anyway, hugging close to the Long 
Island shore till we came to Matinicock, and then setting 
our course for Rye, our home port. It was a dead beat to 
windward with a head tide to get out of the narrow en- 
trance of the harbor, but we were determined we were 
going to sail out. Beating back and forth out of the 
channel, we were making about ten feet at each tack. 
We would hold on till we almost nosed into the shore 
before coming about. On one of these tacks the ship- 
mate was a little previous in shifting jib sheets and 
backed the jib, putting us in stays. Here we were making 
sternway, falling off on the starboard tack with a nice 
sandy beach eight feet to port. As we fell off I sheeted 
out. With the boom riding way out in front of the boat 
we turned around and ran back into the harbor before 
the wind, with not two feet clearance from the shore. 
That was a thriller —short but sweet. 

We started up the engine reluctantly and kicked out 
into the Sound. We had a little feeling of exaltation as 
we picked up first the Rye gas tank and then the West- 
chester ‘‘Giltmore’”’ Hotel, as the shipmate insists on 
calling it. Then our yacht club with the Scotch Caps 
jutting out into the Sound. This would be the first time 
in eleven months that Nancy Lee'would enter her home 
port. We picked up the moss-covered, barnacled, 
muddy mooring, feeling that ‘It’s nice to be home,” 
but “Sorry it’s all over.” 

The important question is, ‘‘When will we start off 
again?”’ 

(To be Continued) 
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A cumulus cloud hanging over St. George’s Island, Potomac River. 








How to Read the Glass 


U. S. Weather Forecasters Impart Some Helpful Hints for Amateur Meteorologists 


By J]. Herspert Duckwortu 


OST boat owners keep a barometer aboard for 
the purpose of forecasting the weather. Few, 
however, know how to get the most out of it. 

The majority have some vague and queer notions that 
the weather must become foul when the glass goes down, 
and that a rising barometer is a sure sign of settled sun- 
shine. The unsuspecting put their trust in the magic 
words ‘‘ Fair,” ‘‘Changeable,”’ ‘‘ Rainy,” and ‘“‘Stormy” 
on the scale of the aneroid, only to be let down utterly 
ninety-nine times out of one hundred. 

The impatient ignore the glass completely, and de- 
pend upon proverbs, such as the one about ‘‘wet”’ and 
‘“dry”’ moons, to help them out. This adage, like many 
others, is as weird as the belief that in order to preserve 
one’s health and attain wisdom and an ocean-going 
yacht, one must retire at a ridiculously early hour and 
get up in time to witness the early bird pouncing upon 
the miserable worm. 

In the confident hope of getting some practical ad- 
vice on the use of the barometer in purely ‘local fore- 
casting during the summer on Chesapeake Bay, the 
writer sought out the meteorologists at the United 
States Weather Bureau in Washington, D. C. He got 
some excellent and understandable tips, which he here- 
with passes on to his brother sailors of the Atlantic 
seaboard and the Great Lakes, with the prayer that 
through them they may be saved many a dirty passage 
and lose few fair winds. 

_ Considering that the familiar daily weather forecast 
is based on many different kinds of observations, made 
at some 200 stations in the United States and the West 
Indies and from reports received from other parts of 
the Northern Hemisphere, it is remarkable what can be 





done with one barometer, two good eyes and a little 
common sense. Unless he is many miles from shelter,a 
yachtsman who has a good barometer has no business 
being caught in a thunderstorm, gale, or squall. 

Because of its ease in handling, the Weather Bureau 
recommends an aneroid barometer to the amateur sailor. 
A reliable instrument can be purchased for ten to fifteen 
dollars. The brass pointer should be set over the indi- 
cating hand morning and evening, and the change, if 
any, noted for each 12-hour period, at least. At the same 
time the character and movements of the clouds should 
also be observed, as they are the only indicators of the 
atmosphere at higher levels. The direction of the wind 
should also be noted. The why of all this you will see 
later. 

The ability of mariners to forecast weather changes 
from local observations is proverbial. This is largely be- 
cause the deep-water professional very often has no 
other source of information, and must learn to interpret 
their significance. The yachtsman can do likewise. 

Weather changes, unfortunately, are not usually 
definitely heralded by local signs for a period longer 
than 12 hours in advance, while local storms often give 
scarcely an hour’s notice of their coming. But there are 
tokens pertaining to the condition of the atmosphere, 
the appearance of the sky, the character and movements 
of the clouds, and the direction and force of the winds, 
by which the man with a boat and a barometer can make 
better than a mere guess at the sort of stuff the elements 
are getting ready to deliver. 

As a rule, winds from the east quadrants with a falling 
barometer denote foul weather. We all know this. 
Winds shifting to the west quadrants point to clearing 










































Cirro-stratus and fibrous alto-stratus clouds such as originate from 
the tops of thunderstorm clouds. 


and fair weather. The rapidity of the storm’s approach 
is indicated by the rate and the amount in the fall of 
the barometer. 

It is not necessary here to inquire into the causes of 
weather. For the yachtsman’s limited purpose, all that 
needs to be known about the meteorologically important 
“highs” and ‘‘lows”’ is substantially the following. 

A low is a center of low barometric pressure, or general 
storm. In the Northern Hemisphere winds blow spirally 
inward, counter-clockwise, toward and around the center 
of a low. In advance of a low, therefore, the winds are 
southerly and easterly, and when the low has passed to 
the eastward, the winds shift to northwesterly and west- 
erly. To put it another way, southerly winds prevail to 
the east of a nearly north and south line passing through 
the center of a low. Northerly to westerly winds prevail 
to the west of a nearly north and south line passing 
through the middle of a low. 

The winds from the center of a high blow spirally 
outward in a direction similar to that described by the 
hands of a clock. Southerly winds prevail to the west of 
a north and south line passing through the center of a 
high. Northerly to westerly winds prevail in the east 
quadrant of a high. 

Separate and distinct from the circulation of winds 
around the centers of highs and lows, the systems of 
winds move along, roughly from west to east, at a rate 
of 500 miles a day. 

The barometer and the wind tell not only when a 
disturbance is approaching, but even the approximate 
position of its center. For example, the barometer takes 
a drop. The wind is from the south, somewhere in the 
eastern quadrant. This means a storm (a low) is on its 
way from the west or northwest. In from 12 to 24 
hours the wind veers to the southwest. The worst of this 
particular storm has passed over toward the north. 

But suppose the wind is blowing from the southeast 
with a falling glass. The barometer does not stop its 
downward course, and the wind swings a little to the 
east of southeast. Then you may be certain the center 
of the storm is going to pass nearly over your boat. 
Some hours later, when the wind begins to blow, say 
from the northwest, you can bank upon it that you are 
entering a high area of fine weather. A glance at the 
barometer will show, sure enough, that it is climbing. 

If the wind sets in from points east and northeast, 
and the barometer falls steadily, a storm is coming from 
the south or southwest, and its center will pass near to 
the south or east of the observer in 12 to 24 hours, with 
the wind shifting to northwest by way of north. 
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The diagram on page 96 shows how these winds cir- 
culate around the highs and lows. 

It takes more than one reading to find out whether 
the glass is falling or rising, and it does not have to shift 
far to betray the fact that something is doing. When it 
has been discovered that the barometer is going down, 
or up, how far a drop and how fast a rate foretell a 
change? Well, if it stands, for instance, at the low point 
of 29.5 (when set for sea level) at noon, and has risen to 
29.6 by 1.00 p.M., then you can bet your sea boots that 
good weather ison the way. But if it is a falling glass — 
drops say from 30.0 to 29.85 — then keep your weather 
eye open. 

However, as a weather prophet, the barometer, by it- 
self, is not enough. A gale may kick up with any condi- 
tion of the glass. But closely watched, together with the 
wind and, perhaps, rain at the time, the glass hardly 
ever lies. 

In August (a doubtful month) rain may set in at mid- 
night and continue with little or no wind. The absence 
of air movement is a good sign under these conditions. 
The yachtsman takes a squint at the glass as the night 
passes, and finds it steady, perhaps even rising very 
slowly. In the morning the clouds quickly disperse. 
Steadiness of the barometer and the lack of wind are 
enough to show that no general atmospheric disturbance 
exists. If, on the other hand, he finds the glass falling 
and the wind in the southeast quarter, he may rest as- 
sured that more than a quiet rain will result. The depth 
to which the glass falls, and the velocity of the move- 
ment, will be the measure of what he may expect, 
eventually, from the west. 

Put briefly, the following are the wind and barometer 
indications in summer for the Atlantic seaboard and 
the Great Lakes. 

When the barometer remains stationary at 30.20, 
and above, and the wind direction is S.W. to N.W., the 
weather will probably continue fair and the tempera- 
ture remain about the same. 

Should the glass stand steadily between 30.10 to 30.20 
with the wind S.W. to N.W., fair weather with slight 
temperature changes are indicated for a day.or so. 

With the glass at 30.20 and above, and falling slowly, 
with the wind S.W. to N.W., the thermometer will 
probably commence to creep up slowly and the weather 
remain fair for a couple of days. 

Look out for rain within 24 hours with a barometer at 
30.10 to 30.20 and falling slowly, with the wind coming 
up from S. to S.E. 

Rain is probable within 12 to 18 hours when the glass 
reaches from 30.10 to 30.20, is falling slowly, and the 
breeze is S.E. to N.E. 





Cumulus rolls. These clouds, when they mark the front of an 
arriving wedge of cool air, may develop local thunderstorms. 
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A glass at 30.10 to 30.20, and falling rapidly, with a 
S. to S.E. wind, means trouble. The wind will get worse 
and there will probably be a downpour within 12 to 24 
hours. 

If the wind should be from S.E. to N.E., and the ba- 
rometer shows 30.10 to 30.30, and is falling rapidly, then 
the wind will increase in velocity and bring rain in less 
than 12 hours. 

At 30.10 and above, and falling slowly, with a wind 
direction of E. to N.E., rain is on the way, but may not 
fall for a couple of days. The winds will remain light. 

With a 30.10 and above, glass going down fast, with 
the wind E. to N.E., the oilskins will probably have to 
be hauled out in from 12 to 24 hours. 

When the indicator points to 30.00 or below and is 
falling slowly, and 
the wind is in the 
S.E.. ww Hae 
should be raining, 
with little chance 
of immediate 
clearing. 

A barometer of 
30.00 or below, 
and falling rapidly, 
with the wind S.E. 
to N.E., spells rain 
with high wind 
and a promise of 
clearing within 36 
hours. 

When the baro- 
meter has gone 
down to 29.80 and 
is falling rapidly, 
and the wind is 
coming out of S. 
to E., make for 
port if you are out, 
or stay where you 
are if you are rid- 
ing at anchor in 
a sheltered spot. 
A severe storm is 
imminent — an outburst that will take a full day to 
clear up. 

It will be worse still if, with the glass at 29.80, and 
falling rapidly, the wind direction is E. to N. This 
brings a severe nor’easter with buckets of rain. 

This practically cleans up the falling and stationary 
glass. How about the rising barometer? Well, these are 
the concentrated words of wisdom. 

On a nice day, with the aneroid showing a pressure 
of 30.10 to 30.20, and rising rapidly, and the wind arriv- 
ing from somewhere between S.W. to N.W., there is 
nothing to worry about for the time being. The weather 
will be fair. However, some rain may be expected before 
a couple of days have passed. 

When the glass is at 30.00, or below, and is commenc- 
ing to rise, and very likely, it is raining, things will most 
likely take a turn for the better within a few hours. You 
may weigh anchor-or keep at sea, with the assurance 
— the weather will behave itself for at least several 
days. 

A rapidly rising barometer of 29.80 or below, with a 
wind going to W., indicates the weather is due to 
brighten up, though it will become colder. 

Smoke from a tug or steamer, or a chimney on land, 
is a good indicator of wind ‘direction. Of course, it is 
sometimes impossible to be sure of the direction the 
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Thunderheads, marking an approaching thunderstorm. 
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smoke is taking. While smoke to the north of the observer 
may be drifting off to the right, the wind may be coming 
from N.W., W. or S.W. If you can see two streamers of 
smoke in different directions, the line of the wind may 
be noted more easily. 

As clouds play a most important part in knowledge 
of the weather, every yachtsman should learn to recog- 
nize the different kinds and the significance of their 
behavior and their varying combinations. 

The most familiar and welcome clouds are the cumulus 
or woolpack clouds which are usually associated with 
fair days. These clouds are sometimes a mile high. Their 
upper surface is dome-shaped and lumpy, while the 
base is horizontal. When the cloud is opposite the sun, 
the surface facing the observer has a greater brilliance 
than the margins 
of the protuber- 
ances. When the 
light falls aslant, 
as is usually the 
case, thése clouds 
throw deep shad- 
ows. When, on the 
contrary, the 
clouds are on the 
same side of the 
observer as the 
sun, they appear 
dark, with bright 
edges. 

When there is 
little humidity, 
the cumuli are 
signs of good 
weather. In 
muggy weather 
they may be the 
beginning of tow- 
ering thunder- 
heads. 

The stratus 
clouds are por- 
tents of a coming 
storm. These form 
a sheet of gray or bluish color of varying thickness. 

The nimbus form a thick layer of dark clouds without 
shape and with ragged edges. Get ready for steady rain 
when these begin to collect. Through the opening in these 
clouds others, much higher, -may almost invariably be 
seen. 

Watch the cirrus clouds, or mare’s tails. They often 
give warning of an approaching storm. The mare’s tails 
are those detached clouds of delicate and fibrous appear- 
ance, often showing a feather-like structure, generally 
of a whitish color. These take the most varied shapes, 
such as isolated tufts, thin filaments on a blue sky, 
threads spreading out in the form of feathers, curved 
filaments ending in tufts. Frequently, they are arranged 
in parallel belts which cross a portion of the sky in a 
great circle, and by an effect of perspective appear to 
converge toward a point on the horizon, or, if sufficiently 
extended, toward the opposite point also. They are 
closely related in their bad weather significance to cirro- 
stratus and cirro-cumulus. They move at an average 
speed of 60 miles an hour in the northern United States, 
although the velocity may reach 230. 

The cirro-stratus is a thin, whitish sheet of clouds, 
sometimes covering the sky completely, and giving it only 
a milky appearance. At other times it presents, more or 
(Continued on page 90) 





Perctanna II—A 130-Foot Diesel Cruiser 























A new 120-foot Diesel powered yacht, Percianna II was recently completed by the J. M. Densmore Co., of Atlantic, Mass., for Percy L. 
Hance, from designs by Tams & King. A pair of 8-cylinder Winton Diesel motors furnish the power. The attractive after deckhouse and 
the forward dining saloon are shown above. The center picture shows the after deck, invitingly fitted out. 
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Running in Fog 


Some Practical Advice on Navigating 
in Pilot Waters 
During Thick Weather 


By Joun C. Groomg, JR. 


Fear of the slow fog rolling 
In from the sea, 

Through my mother and her mother 
It came to me. 


Love of a vessel cleaving 
The restless sea, 

From my father and his father 
It came to me. 


BoORGHILD LUNDBERG LEE 


navigation encountered in the North Atlantic. A 

great misconception, however, exists in the minds 
of the average yacht owner as to the dangers and haz- 
ards to be encountered in navigating through fog. It is 
not fact, but fear of the unknown, a weapon most effec- 
tive against the human imagination, that is responsible 
for many of the prevalent delusions pertaining to the 
realm of fog. 

No attempt will be made in this article to represent a 
thick fog as an enjoyable adjunct to cruising, for it is 
not; but an attempt will be made to show that if one is 
cruising in waters east of Cape Cod, and wants to be 
master of his own destiny instead of being hung up in 
some port for days on end, the ability to navigate safely 
in a fog, when necessary, is essential. In Maine or Nova 
Scotia waters, waiting for fog to lift is futile. I have 
seen vessels lying in Cutler Harbor on my way to Digby 
across by Bay of Fundy; found them there when I got 
back, and the fog still with them, and with me all the 
way. I then cleared Cutler for the westward and in two 
hours ran into absolutely fair weather, while to my cer- 
tain knowledge the fog remained in Cutler with those 
yachts for ten days more. 

Fog and its habits, so far as human ability has been 
able to record them, are tabulated and set forth with 
clarity and succinctness in the various Pilots of the 
Hydrographic Office and the Coast Survey. It is not 
necessary to elaborate on these excellent publications, 
since every yachtsman, doubtless, is familiar with them. 
However, as a reminder, the following paragraph from 
the Coast Pilot, Section ‘‘A’”’ C.S., is quoted: 


| ron is the most insidious and deadly enemy to 


“Fogs are the dread of the navigator on this coast and may occur 
at any season. They are liable to set in at any time, with almost no 
warning. They are of frequent occurrence during June, July and 
August and the months of May and September are not free from 
them. . . . Fogs have been known to last three weeks, almost with 
no intermission. . . .” 


A table of hours of operation for the various fog 
signals along the Maine coast during July shows, as an 
example, that West Quoddy Head averages 321 hours, 
Egg Rock in Frenchman’s Bay 236 hours, and Matini- 
cus, offshore, 302 hours, out of a total of 744 hours in the 
month. 

It is quite impossible to foretell when thick weather. 
will shut down or lift, as experience shows that experi- 








The deep-voiced siren on Manana Island, Maine, is a good mark to run for in a 
fog. This and the other illustrations in this article are from the new book, 
Lighthouses of New England. 


ence is valueless, and the fog will violate rules of proce- 
dure far more quickly than we can make them — but it 
ts possible to demonstrate that once shut down, or when 
believed imminent, sane navigation is practicable and all 
of the foggy days need not be dedicated to siestas. 

Nine-tenths of navigating in fog is mechanical accu- 
racy in employing and coédrdinating one’s tools. One- 
tenth is instinct, but that tenth is as essential as the 
other nine, to make a complete whole and not a job for 
the insurance surveyors. It is as Angostura bitters to a 
champagne cocktail. You do not use much, but you 
know it if it is not there. Nor does it require much 
brains or ability to run in fog, and genius is decidedly a 
non-essential. In fact, a genius aboard ship is more of a 
menace than the fog itself. 

In enumerating the requisite tools I shall eliminate 
the gadgets and widgets and mention only the bare 
essentials. As the owner becomes more proficient he will 
become more fascinated and his pilot house, as does 
mine, will ultimately resemble a cross between Tiffany's 
window and the accessory balcony of the Motor Boat 
Show. 

Primarily, there is the compass, and only on the 
premise that there 7s a compass, and that this compass 
has been compensated by one who knows how, are the 
following remarks based. Compass compensating by 
amateurs bears the same relation to navigation that 
blacksmithing does to watchmaking. The masters of 
large seagoing vessels can, with an azimuth, take a 
‘‘shot’’ at compensating their own compasses, but this 
article is not written for the masters of seagoing vessels. 

Obtain a compass with a card that you can see, and 
a binnacle light that will not blind you. The smaller the 
ship, the larger should be the card, for accurate steering. 
Have it compensated and put the deviation card in the 
pilot house where it is always in evidence. Run compass 
courses invariably in fair weather. If you have run a 
course over and over again in fair weather and know that 
it is right, it is an invaluable adjunct to your peace of 
mind when the fog shuts down thick. Discourage the 
engineers from the habit of leaving 18-inch Stillson 
wrenches behind your binnacle where you cannot see 
them from the wheel, and keep the family from bringing 
the phonograph into the pilot house and playing it on 
the chart table when running in thick weather. 

Have two pairs of dividers, several pencils, and your 
log book, or rough log book, always at hand. The parallel 
rulers should be of brass so that they will not warp; all 
other material will. A pair with a center bar, enabling 
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them to advance straight across the chart, and not crawl 
obliquely, are the best. A Cole Course protractor, the 
use of which is readily comprehended by a ten-year-old 
child, is a great aid as, unlike the parallel rulers, it may 
be instantly oriented by means of the meridians and 
give cross bearings, short courses, and any other de- 
sired angles with the minimum of effort and without 
refolding the chart to find a printed compass rose. 

Harbor and sailing charts both should be in the pilot 
house. The estimable Captain Lecky, in his ‘‘ Wrinkles,” 
says that rolled charts are an abomination, and he puts 
it mildly. Charts should be folded in half, halved again, 
with the number and area plainly marked on the left 
folded corner. In this manner, if stowed in rotation, the 
desired chart may be had with a minimum of shuffling. 

The Coast Pilot for the section navigated should be in 
the pilot house. It is a very good habit to read this the 
night before if you are running in strange waters, as the 
general information pertaining to the elements, the 
tidal conditions and many other matters must be taken 
into consideration when laying down courses. It is not 
required to follow the courses given in the sailing direc- 
tions, as you may frequently have in view other points of 
departure and objectives than those given, but they 
prove a splendid check on your own work. 

The Tide Tables and the Current Tables should be 
used in conjunction with the Coast Pilot, as it is out of 
the question to do any accurate running without taking 
into consideration the times of high, low, slack water, 
and the set of the current. 

The taffrail log is used to determine the distance run 
through the water, not over the land. On slow speed 
engines, speed in knots may be determined from given 
revolutions per minute, but only with constant known 
speeds. Where the engines are running “‘dead slow”’ and 
are rung on and off frequently, the taffrail log is the only 
nearly accurate medium. In making the land and listen- 
ing for fog signals, whistling buoys, etc., the engines 
may be on and off many times in five minutes, as it is 
manifestly impossible for the human ear to pick up any 
remote sound when aboard a boat propelled by an in- 
ternal combustion engine, if that engine be running. 
It is better practice to kill your motors and drift with 
considerable way upon her, always holding the course, 
than to ring off and let the engine idle, when trying to 
identify sounds. 

In addition to the Tide and Current Tables the Light 
and Buoy Lists must be consulted to determine the 
characteristics of the fog signals, which include the 
type, number of seconds sounded and the substitute if 
disabled. This data is not always otherwise available, 
particularly from offshore charts. 

It is now assumed that you are properly equipped, and 
it is necessary to run, say, from some point in French- 
man’s Bay to Portland, Maine, and that you desire to be 
there in a given time to meet a train. The choice of 
courses first presents itself and the layman will at once 
say, ‘‘the inside courses, naturally.’’ Now these inside 
passages lead ‘‘over the land,” through foul water and 
swift currents, and are recommended, in most instances, 
by the Coast Pilot for navigation during clear weather 
and daylight only. In traversing the Western Way, Bass 
Harbor Bar, Casco Passage, the Deer and Fox Islands 
thoroughfares, the Mussel Ridge Channel and the 
myriad other precarious gulleys that intervene, it is 
essential to make not less than sixty silent day marks, 
mostly second class, poorly painted spar buoys. If you 
overrun one of these in a rock and boulder strewn fair- 
way, no wider than a city street, there is but one course 
open to the prudent navigator — anchor and wait for 
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the fog to lift. The train at Portland, however, does not 
wait. 

The buoys on these inside passages move with the 
current, as the tide usually draws through, and they will 
rarely be found twice in the same exact spot, at high and 
low water. A few yards’ error will suffice — and a few 
yards’ error is easy to make in a shoal-draft boat crossing 
variable currents. 

The obvious alternative is to get to sea, and the 
equally obvious objection is the possibility of heavy 
weather. High wind and heavy seas do not generally 
accompany fog in the summer months and fog will 
almost invariably disappear with a falling glass or an 
offshore wind. It is on the gentle southerly that it in- 
sidiously creeps in and stays in. If you are offshore a 
reasonable distance there is usually time to make the 
land and find shelter, in a moderately able craft, from 
any storm likely to be encountered during the cruising 
season. To quote from the H. O. Pilots: ‘“‘. . . A mod- 
ern, well found vessel is usually safe on the high seas and 
in danger when approaching land and making the 
harbor .. .” 

Now, on the outside runs there is plenty of water and 
only five major points to make, together with some 
intermediate whistling buoys. Tie’ first, after leaving 
Baker’s Island whistling buoy, is Great Duck Island 
with its unmistakable fog diaphone—and a _ fog 
diaphone once heard will always be remembered, 
although in this instance a curious wreck occurred re- 
cently when a large yacht ran hard aground and was a 
total loss. The weather was thick and the captain’s ex- 
planation was that he thought he was making Mt. 
Desert Rock Light, some eleven miles away. He was 
coming east from Boston on a night run, but eleven 
miles is a pretty wide error. Oddly enough, the fog signal 
on Mt. Desert is a reed horn which is about as readily 
confused with a fog diaphone as is a church organ with 
a brass band. Had this gentleman rung off and listened 
every now and then his underwriters would now be 
more happy. 

After Great Duck comes Matinicus with its air 
whistle, and next, the deep-voiced siren on Manana, 
twin island to the famous Monhegan. Then follows 
Seguin with a diaphone, Halfway Rock, and Portland 
Head. I have omitted to mention the intermediate bell 
and whistling buoys. 

There cannot be much choice between this course, 
with fair water and long uninterrupted runs between 
easily distinguished fog signals, and the tortuous inland 
passages with a spar buoy every two minutes and cer- 
tain delay and failure staring you in the face if you 
happen to miss one. It takes almost willful negligence 
to miss the primary station fog signals on a run of less 
than thirty miles. 

My own practice has been, first of all, to use only 
steady helmsmen. An erratic man at the wheel will do 
more in ten minutes to offset accurate calculation than 
all the cross-currents in the Gulf of Maine. The courses, 
distances and allowances for current and tide are 
worked out, laid off on the chart in both points and 
degrees, and entered in the log in advance. Perpendicu- 
lars drawn from fog stations or whistling buoys that will 
come abeam but not actually be on the course, are a 
great help in checking the log on the distance run. The 
time is also figured in advance and in this connection a 
set-hand on the pilot house clock will prove a great help, 
especially on short runs. Set the gold hand ahead for the 
number of minutes remaining on the course, and when 
you see the black minute hand converging on it you are 
immediately on notice that you have run your time out. 
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Old fog gun at Boston Light, probably the fi 
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If you are offshore, with fair water, you need have no 
particular worry except for other ships, and if you have 
an efficient fog signal sounding in compliance with the 
law, and are maintaining a sharp lookout, you are not in 
much more danger than in a Fifth Avenue taxicab. If 
you are in the track of large vessels it is a very wise 
practice to ring off and listen just as often as you have a 
hunch, if not oftener. They will not always blow. If you 
pick one up, ring off, keep your steerageway and keep on 
blowing, but do not blow right on top of his signal as he 
will still be deafened by the sound of his own whistle 
and will not hear yours unless there is a silent interval 
of about twenty seconds. Do not resume standard speed 
until his position in relation to yours is fixed beyond 
doubt, and abaft your beam. It is of interest to note 
that the courts hold speed over six knots as excessive in 
thick weather. 

At the end of 75 minutes on a 90-minute run, I would 
ring off and listen, taking great care to hold her on the 
course until the sound, if picked up, is agreed on as to 
direction by more than one person. If it be dead ahead 
the procedure is obvious. If it be to starboard or port, 
the course should be altered a hair or two at a time until 
dead on it. The common error is to order too vigorous a 
change and cross it. If you do not pick it up the first 
time do not be alarmed. Proceed at not greater 
than five-minute intervals until your time and distance 
are out, but if there be a discrepancy let the distance and 
not the time be the governing factor. 

When your time and distance are out, and you still 
have not raised it, you can either stand away for the 
next objective, or anchor and wait, depending upon local 
conditions and whether or not the next course be 
through fair. or foul water. Frequently, after you stand 
away on the new course you will get it abaft the beam 
(on the right bearing) or astern, in which case your mind 
is at ease. If it be a whistling buoy in plenty of water 
and the next course leads to a primary fog signal, you are 
safe in not wasting too much time in picking up the 
whistler, as you will probably make the primary fog 
signal even from a doubtful departure. 

It is not good practice, when near the land, to run 
more than two successive courses on dead reckoning 
unless about to fix your position with the lead. The 
Coast Pilots give sound advice as to this. The best 
method suggested is to take soundings at regular inter- 
vals, lay them off on tracing paper on the same scale as 
the chart you are using, and then move these chain 
soundings over the chart, parallel to the laid-off course, 
until the figures on the tracing paper correspond to the 
depths on the chart. This will give you a very good but 
not infallible fix. However, when -in doubt, anchor. 
Apart from the safety, the psychological effect is re- 















The air siren on Baker’s Island, Salem Harbor, is a powerful sound 
maker. 


markable. Running the last 45 minutes in fog is far 
more nerve-racking than the preceding ten hours. After 
anchoring for a short time the sounds which were pre- 
viously confusing and indistinguishable will separate 
themselves and this, coupled with a respite from the 
strain, will then enable you to proceed with a degree of 
assurance. 

I remember once making the home port of Winter 
Harbor at midnight. The weather was clear at the start 
but shut down suddenly when we were quite a distance 
offshore. We ran the time out and rang off. I could hear 
breakers, it seemed, surrounding me completely. The 
Turtle Island Bell Buoy, Egg Rock Reed Horn and 
Schoodic Whistling Buoy seemed in the same straight 
line instead of the obtuse triangle which they form. The 
lead gave me no help at all, so, following Admiral 
Knight’s excellent advice, I anchored. 

‘‘Forty fathoms,’’ sang out the mate, paying out more 
scope cheerfully. 

I climbed up on the roof of the pilot house and waited. 
Gradually the omelette unscrambled, Egg Rock moved 
out where it belonged, Schoodic Whistling Buoy re- 
sumed a normal geodetic location and my position be- 
came a certainty. It took some time to weigh anchor as 
the mate was weary, but he gradually got it up and we 
felt our way in. The engineer swears to this day that we 
went astern two for every nifle alféad but, nevertheless, 
we progressed. 

‘Island dead ahead,” called the mate. 

I was more exasperated than alarmed this time, as I 
was certain we were in the fairway, but I rang her 
astern and when way was off her I went forward. Sure 
enough, dead ahead was a big black shape. But there 
was something lacking. There were no breakers, and on 
the coast of Maine, the one thing you can be sure of 
when making the land is breakers. We crawled ahead a 
foot at a time, easing the course to bring the object 
abeam. The searchlight was worse than useless, but 
when we had it close aboard it developed into a three- 
masted lumber schooner without riding light, bell, or sign 
of human habitation. The anchor watch had gone ashore. 

There is no golden rule for running in the fog at night. 
It is comparable to riding a bicycle blindfolded, and 
should be avoided except in cases of extreme emergency. 
In daylight, if you unexpectedly make the land, you 
have warning from the inevitable breakers and head- 
lands which are often observed even before the breakers. 
If not carrying too great draft and too much headway, 
this warning will avert disaster. At might you are on-it 
before you see it and your only hope is the lead and the 
sound of the breakers. If you are forced to run in the 
dark .and miss one objective the best expedient is to 
anchor and wait until daylight. 








































































The Flying Proas of the Ladrones 


eAnother Far Eastern Craft, Now Uery Rare, from Drawings Made on Lord Anson's Expedition 


By Witu1aAM KILMER 


plete descriptions of unusual sea craft of bygonedays who visited these islands in October of 1742 while en route 

ever made by an actual observer is that of the flying to Formosa and Canton. 
proas of the Ladrone Islands (now the Marians) by that This narrative is based directly upon the original 
warlike buccaneer, Commodore George Anson (later, description by Lord Anson of these craft in one of his very 
rare writings, and is embellished by drawings and meas- 
urements made by Lieutenant Piercy Breet (later 
Captain of the British Man of War, Lion). Lieutenant 
Breet accompanied Anson in all of his early voyages. 

The Ladrone Islands were discovered by Magellan in 
March, 1521. The principal islands of the group are Guam, 
Rota and Tinian. About the year 1600 these three islands 
are said to have been inhabited by over 50,000 natives, 
the primitive Chamorros. 

The sad fate of these natives constitutes another black 
record in Spanish history, as Dampier found but 400 
natives there in 1686. This appalling decrease was due to 
massacres by the Spanish under the direction of Padre de 
Sanvitores, the head of a Spanish Mission on the island 
of Guam. 

In 1742 Anson found a total of two or three hundred 
natives on the three largest islands, and a small Spanish 
garrison on Guam. This Spanish garrison was so placed 
as to form a port and base for the famous galleon, the 
Nostra Seigniora de Cabadenga, then at the height of 
her career, plying her bloody trade between Acapulco, 
Mexico, and the Philippines. Incidentally, Lord Anson’s 
visit to the Ladrones was not to gather data on flying 
proas but to maneuver into the wake of this galleon with 
a view to her capture. 

Today the combined population of Guam, Rota and 
Tinian is about 15,000 of mixed racial breeds imported 
from the Philippines and Carolines. The only traces of the 
original Chamorros are the remarkable stone columns on 
Tinian and Guam. These columns are five feet four inches 
broad at the base, fourteen feet high, and are surrounded 
by hemispheres of stone five feet ten inches in diameter. 
These memorials of a dead race are not unlike the heiau 
(temple) ruins of the ancient Hawaiians. 

Anson says the native ‘‘ Indians” found on the island of 
Tinian were a bold, strong, well-limbed people and, as 
would seem from some of their practices, they were in no 
way defective in understanding, at least so one would 
judge from their flying proas, which for many ages were 
the only vessels employed by them. These vessels were so 
singular and extraordinary in design and construction 
that they would be a credit to a more highly developed 
race. Former navigators, though they have mentioned 
these vessels, have described them very imperfectly. The 
following is an exact description of the build, rig and 
manner of working, as taken directly from one captured 
by Lord Anson and taken apart by Lieutenant Breet in 
order that he might examine its fabric and dimensions 
with accuracy. 

The name, “flying proa,”” was given to these vessels 
by reason of the swiftness with which they sailed. Of 
this speed the Spaniards told stories that appeared 
altogether incredible. From some rude reckoning made 
by Anson of the velocity with which they crossed the 
horizon at a distance while the Centurion lay at Tinian, 
he estimated that with a brisk trade wind they would 
travel over 20 miles per hour, which, though greatly 
(Continued on page 102) 
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® ERE it not for the prickly heat, together 
+ with word from his favorite niece that 
she and Joe had named the male portion 
of their newly arrived twins after him, 
Captain Tattoon never would have ven- 
tured out of the tropics again. He was 
* too much of an amphiscian. Had been 
walking on his shadow for too many years. But the doc- 
tor, who saw him in Forte-de-France, said that he had 
boutons-chaude — they are hot buttons when you have 
them in the islands — and charged an extra franc for ad- 
vising a temporary change of diet and climate. Now it is 
easy enough to change the latter when you live aboard 
your own trading schooner, but rather another matter as 
to the diet when you are well past the Roaring Forties and 
the ways of your cook are as fixed as the color of his skin. 
Perhaps it was the sheer fixidity of these everlasting 
natives that made Old Tattoon hanker once more for the 
sight of white faces, many white faces at one time, and 
with this hanker there came a sudden craving to top off 
a proper New England breakfast with the northeast 
quarter of a pie, as large, say, as his battered octant 
case. So he posted a letter to his niece, accepted a con- 
signment of French wines for St. Georges, and swung off 
his boom for Grenada where he would take on a load of 
cocoa beans for New York. 

The moon, coming up that night in the Martinique 
Channel, resembled a golden apple pie, done just to the 
crisp. Then it grew smaller and likened itself to a silver 
dollar, soaring in the sky. Leaning against the lee 
dodge-house while his big Cannouan mate toyed the 
Rose & Ellen down the soft trade, Captain Tattoon was 
contemplating this rather ordinary lunar phenomenon 
“ a omen, and spoke of it to the man at the 
wheel. , 

‘“Eh-eh?”’ questioned the native dispassionately. 
“But de v’y’ge ain’ begin yet. Me 'member de day 
w’en dem shingle house wid slat-fish — ”’ 


Nancy Enright — from the Nancy you would know 
that she had an uncle who was a sea captain — was 
flitting about the living room of her trig little Cape cot- 
tage, dabbing at one object or another of small impor- 
tance, much as a canary would flit from perch to perch 
while pecking into his dish for a seed, or trying his luck 
at a serried piece of cuttle-fish bone. Had you likened her 
to a canary, however, or dubbed her living room aught 
but the “‘main cabin,’’ your offense would have been as 
grievous as turning over a hatch cover. For Nancy was 
‘the Mate,” and instead of flitting, she was “‘flemishing 
down a mess of Irish pennants” with a dust cloth — if 
a mate really performed such menial work aboard ship. 
She was not altogether clear on this matter, but it 
sounded nautical in her ears, and that was quite enough. 

Like measles in the suburbs, the ship craze was epi- 
demic in that new development of Yarport, formerly 
known as the Cow Pasture, but which the realtor who 
sold it off in small parcels to a “‘ pod o’ city complaints,” 
had renamed ‘‘The Moorin’s.’’ Extra swanky without 
the “‘g.”” And as each cottage'was completed, it had been 
duly launched upon the broad expanse of a codperative 
mortgage having a uniform depth of 5% per cent and a 
seemingly distant horizon of twelve years to maturity, 
with an appropriate christening in which a bottle of 


Corset Lanyards 


By Caprain ABILDGAARD 


“‘Dominion Dry’’ was dashed upon the doorstep and a 
seagoing name voiced by the “‘ Mate”’ of the “‘Skipper”’ 
who was to pay, and pay, and pay. All were mates and 
skippers here, except the professionally genial real- 
tor whom they dubbed “‘The Commodore,” and their 
communal motto should have been, ‘Aut navium, aut 
nullus.”’ 

In fact, the atmosphere of ‘‘The Moorin’s’’ had be- 
come so salty that the Yarporters allowed one could 
pickle fish in it, just by wheeling ’em through in a hand- 
cart. Kitchens, breakfast nooks, chambers and veran- 
das had given way to galleys, fo’c’s’les, staterooms and 
quarter decks. Those of the rising male generation who 
were still in the crawling age were encouraged. to walk 
early in order to give their knobby little knees a proper 
outboard spring. Bosuns, these, and you'd think they'd 
been left out in the rain and warped their legs. The little 
girls were out of luck, but straighter sparred. On every 
lawn was a gaily painted dory planted with geraniums. 
Aloft, chimneys were banded like the stacks of steamers, 
roofs were straddled with “captain’s walks,’’ while 
from gables rose topmasted flag poles crossed with signal 
yards, so that from a distance one would believe that 
some timid convoy had been backed into the Cow Pas- 
ture by a submarine, and remained there ever since the 
war. Head to sea, one might add, for on gala nights each 
facade showed the red and green of running lights, as 
though ‘‘the whole pa’sel of ’em’’ had weighed anchor 
and was trying to regain its lawful element. 

Presently the ship’s clock on the mantel struck four 
bells of the first watch — 10 p.m. Western Union time — 
and Nancy hastily gave her dust cloth ‘“‘the deep six”’ 
in the waste basket, as a familiar ‘“‘ honk a-honk,’’ mean- 
ing ‘“‘ship a’hoy,”’ sounded in the offing. Making for the 
quarter deck, she snapped on the running lights at either 
side of the gangway. 

In the meantime, Captain Tattoon has been ap- 
proaching this earthly Fiddler’s Green at something 
like forty knots in a ‘Chevalier Four,”’ piloted by the 
synthetic skipper of the “Nancy E.”’ Joe smoked a 
pipeful on Saturday afternoons, two on Sundays, and 
worked in a Boston office throughout the remainder of 
the week. He was a gaunt and eager person of thirty who 
looked forty and did nothing by halves. Hence the twins 
and forty knots. Soon he would be pensioning off his boss 
and sporting a ‘‘ Caballero Eight,’’ but whether this pro- 
gression will extend to quadruplets, is not for me to ven- 
ture. At any rate, as the ‘“ Chevalier Four” spewed itself 
from the city traffic and warmed its sprightly cylinders 
to the more open highways where stop lights were fewer 
and the police at home for supper, the captain was en- 
tertaining his own private misgivings as to the ultimate 
outcome of this northern voyage of his. To be sure, his 
speculation in cocoa had netted him a handsome turn- 
over and he had palmed off the dunnage of “ horse flesh”’ 
to a gullible New Yorker, for mahogany — by way of 
lagniappe. But of what comfort was a bit of hard cash 
when his precious person — boutons-chaude and all — 
was in imminent peril of being skewhauled by this young 
fiend at his elbow? In the hurly-burly of making port 
that afternoon and locating his nephew-in-law, he had 
quite forgotten that it was a Friday. Now his joggled 
thoughts reminded him that this was an ill day, indeed, 
for starting on a land cruise, and he spoke of it to the 
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one at the wheel. Joe’s answer was drowned by the roar 
of a high-powered car that all but side-swiped them as it 
came up from astern and vroumed away in the growing 
dusk. 

‘“‘Didn’t I tell ye?”’ growled the captain. But Joe was 
intent upon regaining the crown of the road, and the 
older man fell back into his musings. 

From the very first, the crew of the Rose, & Ellen had 
no great fancy to come north where the rum shops, ac- 
cording to rumor, were for white men only. To humor 
them, the captain had bought a cask of tafia, to be 
doled out in port. While they were getting under way, a 
defunct cat had drifted past their bow, and although the 
schooner was swung on her heel, as sharply as the light 
air in the carénage permitted, they had been unable to 
nose her stem around the bloated corpse again. The big 
fellow from Cannouan declared that as the cat was 
black, death would have one of their company before 
the voyage was over, while Little John, the cook, swore 
that it had a white belly, forewarning wind, and all 
hands would be lost in a hurricane. Yet nothing had 
happened, and as the Rose & Ellen fetched into the 
westerlies above the Bahamas, her crew sloughed off its 
sullen mood. Only to resume it, however, when they 
were towing up through Hell Gate — because of its evil 
sounding name. Surely, no good would come from this 
continued tempting of Providence. 

From damning the crew, the captain took to damning 
his new relation who, for the past hour, had been driving 
this ‘‘two-toned”’ contraption of his at torpedo speed 
along a mere channel of road that one could span with 
the Rose & Ellen’s main boom. Dusk gave way to moon- 
less night, while towns, filling stations and roadside 
stands flashed by in monotonous succession. From gaz- 
ing at the illumined dial where the figure 40 seemed glued 
to the lubber’s line, the captain began to doze. In fact, 
he must have been asleep when a voice called out, 
‘We're nearly there!’’ 

The car eased back upon its haunches and slewed into 
a narrow road that crept uncertainly under their ad- 
vancing nimbus, for the air was heavy with summer heat. 
Cottages began to loom about them, vaguely, and now 
they were heading for one whose small-paned windows 
glowed in cheerful welcome. ‘‘ Honk a-honk,’’ went the 
horn. In answer, a pair of running lights flashed on, 
dead ahead. 

For Captain Tattoon, to see was to act. “Port y’r 
hellum,” he shouted, “she’s under way!"’ Grabbing the 
wheel, he gave it a lusty yank. The car swerved, there 
was a screaming of brakes and the head lights gobbled 
up a salmon-colored dory in which the captain presently 
found himself berthed among the geraniums. Hot water 
sprayed him from the crumpled radiator and he rolled 
overboard, upon the lawn. Other running lights now 
appeared on either hand, as though an entire fleet were 
bearing down upon him, a warm trickle from his fore- 
head filmed everything red, and as he tried to rise, a 
sharp pain in his back turned everything black. 

‘Just a nasty wrench,”’ pronounced a strange voice 
that hovered over the bed and was somehow associated 
with a pair of bull-frog eyes peering down through large 
shell-rimmed glasses. ‘‘ Being a seafaring man, I rather 
suspect that your uncle is subject to arthritis — I know 
the type — and I would advise a restricted diet. No 
sweets, carbohydrates, or starches, and that means po- 
tatoes, pastries and pies. Especially the pies, for he 
seems to have a touch of prickly heat.” 

““My God, I’m sunk,” moaned the captain, shutting 
his eyes against the hateful orbs of the shell rims. But his 
ears remained open, and the voice continued, ‘‘He’ll 
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need a corset. I have one that belonged to a patient who 
was just his size. I’ll bring it in the morning.”’ 

Short winded and a little testy, CaptainTattoon paced’ 
his narrow quarter deck, with the tread of a Marionette. 
It was that danged corset, squeezing the bunt of his 
stomach fat up under his midriff, which made him short 
winded, and its iron clasp upon his hips that caused his 
piston-like walk. And he was testy over the memory of 
the fourteen-inch pies which had been denied him, for 
like her spouse, Nancy did nothing by halves, and she 
had fed him on spinach and pieces of health bread that 
resembled stucco flaked off some jerry-built bungalow, 
till the one balled in his crop like a cud, and the other 
stuck in his throat through sheer want of a lubricant. 
For what was a sailor’s coffee without sugar? Bilge! 
And all because a parcel of land-bound loobies had 
rigged their houses with running lights. Still, they had 
meant well, and the Enright twins were lovable little 
tykes though a mite damp around the bilges. They’d 
tighten up, in time. But the old man had seen enough of 
white faces, for a while. Secretly, he was glad to be at 
sea again. 

So he paced back and forth on the starboard side, as 
was his wont when the deck was level enough for am- 
bulatory cogitation, while the Rose & Ellen crooned her 
way across the bay to the press of a beam wind. Already 
Boston was blurring in its own smoke, astern. Soon they 
would be raising the tip of the Cape, whence he would 
take his real departure for the islands. A good omen, this 
southwest breeze, and maybe the jinx was now satisfied 
after what had happened at ‘‘The Moorin’s.”’ It ought 
to be. Here the old man paused and spat disdainfully 
across the lee corner of the cabin house. A tidy piece of 
business, that had been, to come back to his vessel with 
a two-inch cut on his forehead, as though he had been 
in some bawdy-house goumage ashore, and to have to 
lock his cabin door while he put on his corset in the 
morning, and when he took it off at night. It would 
never do for these jumbie cats to know that their skipper 
had taken to wearing a corset. What discipline could he 
maintain were it known that he had to be laced up like 
any flaccid wife of some anaemic government official? 
None at all. And though he more than suspected that 
his crew, largely recruited from among the whalers of the 
Grenadines, never had seen or even heard of a corset, 
there had loomed the ignominy of calling for help in 
setting up his “lanyards.’”’ Real lanyards, by the way, 
for instead of the flat ribbon-like lacings commonly em- 
ployed when beamish women try to make ‘cod-head 
and mackerel-tail’’ craft of themselves, there were stout 
cords about the size of hambro line, that somehow re- 
moved a bit of the femininity from the contraption. 

The doctor had helped him into it, the first day. But 
when he had tried to do the bowsing on his own, he 
found that he could bring no real heft on the lanyards — 
hauling athwart with his hands behind his back — for 
both arms were still lame from diving into the salmon- 
colored dory. Then the idea came to him that if he 
could walk away from something, it might turn the 
trick. So he looped the running ends over a bed post and 
laid his course for the middle of the room where he 
fetched up ‘‘all harped in for a fare-ye-well,’’ and wound 
himself back again, turning in the ends with a couple of 
hitches. He was a bit late for breakfast, that morning, 
but what was the sort of breakfast Nancy was feeding 
him when he felt just as hungry afterwards,though his 
stomach seemed full enough? Like swallowing a punch- 
eon of tepid air! There was substance to his triumph, 
however, and although the Rose & Ellen sported no bed 
posts, a handy stanchion came down amidships in the 
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cabin, and that was serving just as well. The doctor had 
told him that as soon as he was in the tropics again, the 
“‘crick’’ most likely would leave him. Then he could 
drop the corset overboard some night, and no one would 
be the wiser. Say, about the time they'd be picking up 
Sombrero. 

Well, it was an experience, and now he knew why his 
wife used to live in her wrapper till it was time for her 
“afternoon friends’’ to call. Poor soul, she had been 
planted in a wooden corset, these many years. 

‘Lan’, sur,” called out Little John who had just 
stepped from 





Yochting Face 


“‘Well, you ain’t, or J’ve got deviation of the eyes,” 
shouted the Old Man, bouncing up to the binnacle. 
What Bimbi saw made cold trickles creep up his back 
and down his arms, for the card was mysteriously 
whisked a point to the southard, before his very eyes, as 
though some invisible imp had given it a yank. What 
the captain saw only confirmed his suspicions that the 
man, for some unaccountable reason, was steering wild. 
One never could tell about a native, and even the best of 
them broke at some time or other. Like women, and you 
simply had to let them right themselves. Sheer diplo- 
macy stayed the 
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macy went by 
the board when, 
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a course?”’ 
‘‘Me, sur? 
; glad : 
I bin hol in “Me steerin’ de schoonah, jes’ as nice like, an’ den de ol’ man, he cum traddlin’ up ter de !% the helms- 
sout’eas’ aal bimmicle an’ de cumpass go ‘Whish!’ — like de skippah eye draa it roua’.”’ man’s face, 
de time, sur,” ; followed by in- 


answered Bimbi Sam, glancing down at the card to 
make sure. But the lubber’s line had gone a full point to 
the southard! The Bequian would have sworn that he 
was on the course, the moment before. Hastily he spoked 
down the wheel. He was almost on again when the cap- 
tain, stamping around to weather, drew near the bin- 
nacle to see for himself. Though her helm was eased, the 
schooner now continued to bear away, or seemed to, till 
the card had veered a couple of points. 

“Damn it, man, you’re off the other way! What’s 
gotten into you? You must have been sampling some of 
that blue ruin ashore, and it’s made you yaw-sighted.”’ 

‘‘Nossur. Me caantent wid de tafia we fetch frum 
Grenada. Dere mus’ besumpin funny wid de wessel, sur.”’ 

The captain was about to reply that the Rose & Ellen 
was the sweetest steering craft he'd ever known. But as 
he watched the schooner steadying on her course, he saw 
that she was fetching even higher than before. “‘ There 
must be an extra set into the bay,”’ he muttered, ‘‘ though 
I can’t make it out with this wind blowing. Head her off a 
point.” , 

‘‘ Aaf a pint,’’ echoed Bimbi, as the old man resumed 
his pacing. 

But now, by the Jumping Prophets, the land had 
sneaked ‘wo points to weather. What could be getting 
into this sonkey, anyway! ‘‘Are you on?’’ queried the 
captain, stopping in the middle of his beat. 

‘‘Sout’eas’, by eas’,’’ answered the Bequian, “‘roight 
aan!” 


dignant protestations that the schooner had been on 
her course, till just then. The old man swore, and 
ordered another man to take the wheel, and so it 
went, through the entire gamut of the crew. Even 
the big mate from Cannouan, usually as steady as 
Polaris and a competent navigator, was no better 
than the rest, and it. was not until they were well 
clear of the land, that the captain stormed below to 
his belated dinner. He had gone through the business of 
taking a departure from Highland Light, though he 
might as well have used a dog chasing fleas, for a land- 
mark, as he put it. ““And, thank God, we’ll be having 
some clear nights,’’ he muttered as he discussed an 
ample ration of starches and carbohydrates, and washed 
down the forbidden victuals with liberal helpings of 
sugared coffee. No goggle-eyed saw-bones could order 
his fare at sea! “But I'll have to set up all night and 
hand out a different star every hour, or we'll be saying 
hello to Hatteras, before we know it. And like as not, 
we'll have to heave to, daytimes, for want of a steady 
mark to steer by. I’ve never seen the beat of it, resting 
days and fetching down to the islands, nights, via 
Spica, Antares and stars east.”’ 

While the captain was thus growling in his sanctum, 
there were even louder outbursts going on in the quarters 
forward. 

‘‘Mi-mi,”’ chattered one. “Yo cyant tell me dis 
schoonah ain’ try an’ lay she bones on de beach, dis day. 
Seemin’ she doan wan’ a go sout’ agin, nohow!”’ 
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‘“‘Eh-eh. She born hyah, an’ she likes ter die in de 
same place,’’ echoed another. 

‘Wha’ dis yo’ sayin’ bout de Rose ’n’ Eli’n ?”” broke in 
Little John. “‘ She aalroight! Me tinkin’ de skippah, se’f, 
w’at makin’ aal de ramtankshun. Ain’ he cum back wid 
he face aal slash up, like he bin runnin’ in de bush? An’ 
he waalkin’ like sumpin’ hol’in’ him roun’ de middle? 
De sperrit ob dat blaack cyat foller de cyaptin’ asho’ 
an’ lay on de curse! We ain’ finish wid dat debbil puss, 

it!” 

r “Eber heah ob sperrits rampin’ roun’ on strange 
lan’?”’ queried Bimbi Sam. “ Nossur. De cyat follerin’ 
dis wessel, aalroight, but she no go asho’. De skippah, he 
nyam de eebil eye, da’s w’at. Me steerin’ de schoonah, 
jes’ as nice like, an’ den de ol’ maan he cum traddlin’ up 
ter de bimmicle an’ de cumpass go ’whish’! — like de 
skippah eye draa it roun’. We mus’ make obeah bizniz 
fo’ fix de eebil eye, da’s w’at!”’ 

Now Bimbi Sam had once sojourned in Hayti where 
he had learned something of obeah and how to guard 
against its malign influence. Under his direction some 
bones were charred that evening, over the remains of 
the supper fire, and well into the night the crew em- 
ployed itself in fashioning charms against the captain’s 
eye. There were person charms consisting of little 
bags of patching cloth that contained bits of the charred 
bone over which the bamboula had been chanted. These 
were worn over the fifth rib, from loops of string around 
the neck. For the vessel, herself, the bone was nested in 
clippings of the crew’s crinkled hair, well mingled, and 
sewed up in mosquito bar, so that the air could blow 
through them freely. They were hung at various points, 
from the tip of the bowsprit, in the lower rigging, and on 
the main boom, whence their spell might be wafted over 
the schooner from whichever quarter the wind should 
blow. 

By sunrise the Rose & Ellen was well clear of the shoals, 
thanks to the vigilance of Captain Tattoon who, all 
through the night, had been picking out new stars for his 
helmsmen to steer by. But he had enjoyed only a few 
cat naps — damn the mention of cats, anyway — and he 
was feeling rather seedy. Breakfast bolstered him up, 
however, and with it the belated realization that he 
could choose his stars in advance and let the mate dole 
them out in turn. As soon as the table was cleared, he 
got out his star chart and figured azimuths till it was 
time to take the noon sight. The schooner, he found, was 
not so far off as he had expected. It had rested him to 
work below, and after he had eaten, he took his passear 
on deck, to insure a good night in. In fact, his mood was 
turning quite cheerful, and he purposely refrained from 
checking the compass, in order to restore confidence in 
his crew. But when he had worked up his afternoon 
sight, he discovered that the schooner was creeping to 
the westward, again. “Are you on?” he roared up 
through the companionway. 

“Roight aan, sur,’’ came the answer. 

But he wasn’t. Not by a couple of points, when the 
captain bounced on deck and suddenly brought up at 
the binnacle. And all the old mistrust flowed into his 
soul again, while his crew now eyed him as though he 
were one possessed. Then it was that he took official 
notice of.the obeah charms, hung not too prominently 
about the vessel. He had detected their presence when 
first he came on deck, and dismissed them as mere foibles 
of the childish natives. But now it dawned upon him 
that here was a demonstration against himself — in- 
cipient mutiny, in fact —and he ordered them cut 
down, forthwith. 

Captain Tattoon had much better continued to ig- 
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nore the harmless bits of obeah, for with their summary 
removal, the bearing of his men became openly resentful. 
He had acted in haste, and now it was too late to re- 
tract or he would lose all power over them. No longer 
was he a captain at sea with a moody crew, but an ani- 
mal trainer surrounded by a company of black panthers. 
So long as he held the whiplash of his commanding 
glance over them, there would be no physical violence. 
Yet there remained a more subtle menace, and that was 
poison. 

Coming off watch, Bimbi brought up at the galley, for 
a moment, on his way to the forecastle. ‘‘ Ain’ I tole yo’,” 
he reminded the cook, ‘‘de ol’ maan hab eebil eye, jes’ as 
dry, jes’ as dry —”’ 

“Doan bodder a tell me,’’ answered Little John. ‘‘ He 
bin watchin’ me like cyat ebbery time me step out de 
galley. Me dunno me han’ frum foot!’’ Nervously, he 
reached for the pepper sauce to season the skipper’s 
soup, but his hand found a bottle next to it, and a liberal 
amount of its contents went into the pot. Then he ladled 
out a bowlful, and summoning all his courage, carried it 
aft. 

Tragedy followed swiftly in his wake as he regained 
the deck and made his way forward again. For he was 
hardly abreast the mainmast when a roar came up from 
below. ‘“‘Now wha’ dis?’’ he wondered. ‘‘Mebbe me 
puttin’ too much peppah sauce in de skippah soup!”’ and 
he turned for an instant as the captain, emerging from 
the companionway, spat violently overboard and sprang 
in his direction. The cook flew galleywards, but ere he 
could shut the door upon his pursuer, the old man had 
him backed against the table. For an instant, the white 
man’s hands were poised over him, with fingers dis- 
tended as though they would rip the very gullet from 
the native’s throat. Little John’s eyes stood out from 
sheer fright, while his right hand instinctively felt be- 
hind him for a knife. It found one, a long affair fash- 
ioned from a piece of saw steel, and as the menacing 
fingers moved for his throat, the cook let drive at the 
captain’s liver. Then he closed his eyes. 

Had he kept them open, he would have seen a queer 
expression come over the face of his assailant who had 
backed off without using his hands. When he did open 
them, the captain was gone, while only the weapon, feel- 
ing curiously light and unbalanced to his relaxing grasp, 
remained in evidence of the encounter which had ended 
so suddenly. Wondering, he looked down for traces of 
blood, and saw none, but the blade of his knife was 
broken short off and lay stainless at his feet. 

So he had not murdered the old man, after all. Yet the 
relief which flowed into his soul gave way to freezing fear 
of another sort as he now recalled that the captain had 
been in his shirt sleeves and nothing short of some super- 
natural power could have turned that blade. He picked 
it up and saw that the tip was dulled, as though it had 
encountered a substance of its own temper. Not only was 
the captain possessed with the evil eye, but he was zombi 
as well, against whom neither steel nor lead would have 
effect. Fearfully, the native stepped to the doorway and 
peered aft. Blanching, he drew in again, closing the door 
after him. Then he tore up an old slicker and caulked the 
keyhole and all around the frame with its gummy 
strips, sealing the other door as well, and when the last 
ray of light was stoppered out, he crossed himself in the 
darkness and lay down upon the deck. But not to sleep, 
for there remained the vision of the captain, ever leering 
at him from the quarter deck — and with a mauvai 
smile upon his face. 

The evil in that smile, however, was something wholly 
(Continued on page 104) 
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Vanitie, to windward, and Reso/ute resume their keen rivalry as single-stickers. Start of the run down the Western 
Penobscot to North Haven on the Eastern Y. C. cruise. Vanitie was the winner. 


Uanitie and ‘Resolute Add to the Interest of the Eastern Yacht Club Cruise 
By Wiiu1amM U. Swan 


6 lege presence of a cabinet officer in racing togs, a continua- 
tion of the 15-year-old rivalry between the Vanitie and 
Resolute back again in single-masted blessedness, and some 
lively contests among four or five of the Class M knockabouts 
furnished the outstanding features of the annual cruise of the 
Eastern Yacht Club to the Maine coast, early in July. Secretary 
of the Navy Charles Francis Adams, again at the wheel of the 
Vanitie, sailed her to victory one day and then sat back while 
Gerard B. Lambert, of St. Louis, found that she resented being 
handled by an owner, and trailed the Resolute at the finish after 
seven consecutive wins. It may be recalled that two years ago, 
Harry Payne Whitney sailed a losing race on Long Island Sound 
in Vanitie when she was a schooner and he owned her. 

During the cruise it was announced that while the Vanitie 
and Resolute may comply with the letter of the new scantling 
rule, they are not within its spirit and through a gentleman’s 
agreement will be barred as aspirants for America’s Cup defense 
next year, although both may be used in the trial races in groom- 
ing the new boats. 

The Eastern Cruise may be said to have started with the two 
invitation regattas of the Beverly Yacht Club in Buzzard’s 
Bay, July 1st and 2nd, in which the big sloops, three or four 
Class M boats, a trio of Twelve-Metres and a couple of “‘Tens”’ 
enjoyed the fine winds of the famous bay. The fleet went through 
the canal the next day for the Puritan Cup Race off Marble- 
head, on July 4th, and most of them kept on to the Penobscot 
on a long, slow, meaningless run of 130 miles, so punctuated by 
fogs, rains and calms that it took two days to unite the fleet at 
Islesboro. Then followed several races to the westward, and by 
July 10th the Vanitie had increased her total score for the 15 
years to 53 wins to 45 for the Resolute. 

Secretary Adams boarded the Vanitie in Gilkey’s Harbor on 
July 8th and proceeded to sail her in a 16-mile race in the West- 
ern Penobscot, which proved to be a 13-mile beat and a three- 
mile reach. Officialdom seemed to have taken some toll on the 
little Bostonian, for he allowed the Resolute a full minute’s start 
and trailed her for several miles, although to windward of her 
wake. Then some luck came over the side, for the wind headed 








the old cup defender and in five minutes the Vanitie had a nice 
lead. She had her time saved at Munroe Island buoy and 
romped home an easy winner with a margin of a minute and 
three quarters. The next day Secretary Adams turned the wheel 
over to Mr. Lambert, who had some experience in sailing a 
30-footer in Long Island Sound before the war. A moderate 
easterly breeze gave the yachts a spinnaker run of 37 miles 
from North Haven to Boothbay. Mr. Lambert was slow in get- 
ting to the line and the Resolute had another lead of half a 
minute at the start, only to throw it away half an hour later 
when the Vanitie went by to weather without being challenged. 
As the latter continued to gain it looked like a simple matter of 
steady steering and another win. Then the breeze began to die 
out ahead and half way along the course, at Old Man’s Ledge, 
the Vanitie’s lead was only 43 seconds, which was not enough. 





P. & A. Photo 
The Secretary of the Navy, Charles Francis Adams, sailed Vani- 
tie in several races on the Eastern cruise. (Left to right) Gerard 
B. Lambert, C. F. Adams, C. F. Adams, Jr. 
69 
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Photos by M. Rosenfeld 

Start of the long distance cruiser race of the Colonial Yacht Club to Bear Mountain and return, June 23rd, which brought out a big fleet. 

The winner was Agawam III, W. C. Baldwin, N. Y. A. C., owner, racing on a past performance handicap certificate. Andy, Dean C. 
Anderson, owner, was second. The winner is. shown in insert. 

















At Moser’s Ledge, 10 miles from the finish, it was even less. 
Realizing that drastic action was necessary, Skipper Lambert 
doused his spinnaker, and began tacking to leeward. Early in 
the race Secretary Adams had gone forward and was sitting on 
the deck with his back against the mast. 

On the first hitch inshore the Vanitie picked up half a minute, 
but she gained less on the next one and the two yachts headed 
through the Fisherman’s Passage with the Resolute well within 
her time allowance. Abreast of Squirrel Island she cut in between 
the Vanitie and the ledges, jibed, and headed for the finish, 
crossing the line in the lead for the first time in two years, al- 
though the margin was only 24 seconds. This was increased to 
3 minutes and 3 seconds through her allowance of 4.3 seconds to 
the mile. 
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Photo by M. Rosenfeld 

Muffet, Henry B. Plant’s new Eight-Metre sloop, which made 

her appearance on the Sound last month. C. Sherman Hoyt was 
the designer.’ 












Charles Francis Adams, Jr., a Harvard sophomore and son of 
the Secretary of the Navy, sailed the Vanitie in the run from 
Boothbay to Portland, made in very light airs. The youngster 
made a fine start but lost the lead to Resolute by not following 
her inside of Seguin. At one time the old cup boat was a quarter 
of a mile ahead. Then the Vanitie picked up a breeze offshore 
and slipped out ahead again, and as the Resolute slumped into 
the doldrums, the Lambert boat won the race by over 15 min- 
utes, the widest margin between the yachts so far this season. 















One of the new 50-foot Montauk Fish Boats designed and built 
by Consolidated Shipbuilding Corp. A harpooning pulpit is 
cleverly worked into the clipper bow. Speed, 22 m.p.h. with a 
170 h.p. Speedway. 


The Class M yachts represented on the cruise were Harold S. 
Vanderbilt’s Prestige, Winthrop Aldrich’s Valiant, W. K. Shaw's 
Andiamo, F. H. Prince, Jr.’s, Chiora and Clinton H. Crane’s Jbis. 

The Prestige took both Buzzard’s Bay races and won the class 
prize in the Independence Day regatta, as well as the 16-mile 
affair in the western Penobscot where she came within four 
seconds of taking the sloop cup from the Vanitie. In the long 
race to Boothbay the Andiamo outran the class by miles, beat- 
ing the Chiora, Valiant and Ibis by nearly 12 minutes, with the 
Prestige far astern through the carrying away of a spinnaker 
sheet block. 

Marblehead’s famous Q Class showed speed all the week. The 
Norn, owned by Isaac B. Edmands, of Niagara Falls, captured 
the Puritan Cup on Independence Day, beating the Vanitie and 
Prestige by two minutes on corrected time. Against the Falcon, 
Lorelei, Leonore and Sunbeam, she took most of the trophies. 
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Start of the long race for outboards around Manhattan Island which brought out 54 starters. Fast time was made in spite of rough water 


Outboards Circle Manhattan Island in Less 
Than an Hour 


ODGING driftwood, ferryboats, tugs and steamers as best 
they could, and driving through water churned into a 
nasty sea by various and many large craft, 24 outboard motor 
boats out of a fleet of 54 starters completed the 29-mile course 
around Manhattan Island in the race sponsored by the New 
York Outboard Motor Association on Sunday, June 30th. First 
to finish, and winner of the Pulitzer Trophy, was Big Ben, a 
Hallock hull equipped with a Johnson Class D motor, and 
driven by the veteran Harold Chapman. Big Ben completed 
the course in less than an hour — 58 minutes and 15 seconds, to 
be exact — and 15 seconds later Pirate Kid IJ, a Bossert hull 
equipped with a Class C Evinrude, and driven by Walter 
Peterssen, flashed across, a winner of the Class C trophy. Baby 
Spook, a Haviland & White hull with Evinrude Class C motor, 
driven by Harry White, also finished in less than an hour, her 
time being 59 minutes and 3 seconds. 
Kirk Ames, finishing fifth in Miss Julie, a Ramsey hull with 
Lockwood motor, annexed the prize in Class B. 


START, 3:00. CoursE, 2914 MILES 
Elapsed 
Finish Time 
Boat, Driver, Hull and Engine. . 
Big Ben, Harold Chapman, Class D, Hallock hull, Johnson.. 3:58:00 58:00 
Kid II, Walter Peterssen, Class C, Bossert hull, Evinrude... 3:58:15 58:15 
Baby Spook, Harry C. White, Class C, Haviland & White 


RF Tre rrr rt et eee 3:59:30 59:30 
Lightning, William Feldhusen, Class C, Boyd Martin hull, 

8 De ea er ee POR ec, Te 4:00:10 1:00:10 
Miss Julie, Kirk Ames, Class B, Ramsey hull, Lockwood... 4:02:42 1:02:42 





Big Ben, driven by Harold Chapman, was the winner of the Man- 
hattan Marathon in the fast time of 58 minutes for the 29 miles. 


and driftwood. 





Shark Hydro, Frank Johnson, Jr., Class C, Cakes hull, Evin- 


CS 2 oo ka bree ie 00s Ses oben eas te bak el ete Obes 4:03:40 1:03:40 
Safty Craft, Alfred S. Long, Class C, Helm hull, Evinrude... 4:04:35 1:04:35 
Hell Diver, Victor E. Temple, Class B, Hooten hull, Caille . 4:04:40 1:04:40 
Baby Whale, Frank W. Meyers, Class D, Kelley hull, John- 

RT Fe ee Ee CE ren Eee oe SPE 4:05:00 1:05:00 
Miss Julie III, Fred Jacoby, Class B, Jacoby hull, Johnson 4:06:16 1:06:10 
Bossert, W. E. Crawford, Class C, Bossert hull, Evinrude... 4:06:20 1:06:20 
Gee Golly, H. A. Cunningham, Class D, Airship hull, Johnson 

Se PE SORE TEE eee ee a ee ae es Se & 4:06:50 1:06:50 
Fairchild, James C. Smith, Class D, Fairchild hull, Johnson 4:09:15 1:09:15 
Flying Fish VI, T. Roberts, Class B, Airship hull, Johnson.. 4:09:20 1:09:20 
N-32, F. Schineller, Class C, Bossert hull, Evinrude........ 4:09:55 1:09:55 
Baby Ben, Chester Conn, Class B, Hallet hull, Lockwood ... 4:11:05 1:11:55 
Nemo III, Jack Brockley, Class E, Kidney hull, Elto....... 4:12:22. 1:12:22 
N-378, F. Linden, Class C, Sea Sled hull, Evinrude........ 4:12:33 1:12:33 
Penn Yan, A. J. Despres, Class D, Penn Yan hull, Johnson. 4:15:00 1:15:00 
J-29, E. Jantsen, Class C, Jabery hull, Evinrude........... 4:19:00 1:19:00 
Florida Friend, A. S. Titcomb, Class C, Bossert hull, Evinrude 

» 0 8 ta ciwhs ier vk doblies arene te Chie reba sible b kaon 4:20:45 1:20:45 
N-392, F. J. Mazane, Class D, Sea Sled hull, Johnson 4:23:55 1:23:55 
Miss Russell, A. Pringle, Class B, Russell hull, Johnson 4:38:35 1:38:35 
N-313, H. T. Tanner, Clags B, Martin hull, Elto...... .... 4:52:06 1:52:06 
N-183, S. F. Breese, Class D, Ski Boat hull, Johnson....... 5:06:35 2:06:35 


Large quantities of driftwood caused many withdrawals, 
because of bent wheels, shattered hulls, and capsiziags, some of 
the latter mishaps being accounted for by the wash of passing 
steamers. Chapman, while leading in Big Ben, was thrown clear 
of his craft into the water, but managed to swim back, climb 
aboard, and finally crash through, a winner. 





Fast Time Hung Up in Vallejo Race 


SB: St. Francis Yacht Club race to Vallejo and return, June 
15th and 16th, brought out some of the fastest sailing craft 
on San Francisco Bay. There were 27 starters, divided into six 


classes: Birds, ‘‘ R’s,” auxiliary “7’s,’’ auxiliary “11's,” auxiliary 
“15’s”’ and auxiliary “19's.” 


Pirate Kid II and her skipper, Walter Peterssen, took second 


place only 15 seconds behind the winner. 























P & A Photos 

Ralph Snoddy, of Los Angeles, winning the Duke of York Trophy 

on the Thames, at Chiswick, in his flyer, Miss Rioco III, de- 
signed by Hacker Boat Co. Average speed, 44.11 m.p.h. 


The best total elapsed time was made by Henry Dinning’s 
Mahpe, an auxiliary ‘‘7,’’ which completed the 36-mile round 
trip in 5:54:04, finishing six minutes ahead of Cyril Tobin’s 
Swedish-built Galatea. In Class R the difference in time be- 
tween first and second place was a matter of seconds, Bob 
Morrow bringing in his Rascal in 6:30:01, with Ace, Machree 
and Lady Gay trailing. 

Arthur Rousseau’s Fulton G. won the auxiliary ‘‘11” event; J. 
Punnett’s Dolphin, the auxiliary ‘15,’ and Moonlight, the 
auxiliary ‘‘19,” 

The Bird boat event was the most popular, with nine starters. 
Vincent Jervis brought Petrel over the finish in 6:42:36, but was 
hard pressed by Cuckoo with her 16-year-old owner-skipper, Bob 
Weaver at the helm. Cuckoo had been completed and delivered 
just three days before the race. 


Nineteen Fleets Challenge for 


Star Class Internationals 
HILE there is still a month before challenges must be 
filed for the 1929 Star Class Internationals, scheduled 
for New Orleans, October 10th to 16th, already 19 fleets have 
challenged. 


r 





Petrel, owned by Vincent Jarvis, won the Vallejo race of the St. 
Francis Yacht Club on San Francisco Bay, in the Bird Class. 
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These are as follows: Philippine Islands; Los Angeles Harbor; 
Flota de Habana; Western Long Island Sound; Barnegat Bay; 
Illinois River; Santa Barbara Channel; Central Long Island 
Sound; Gravesend Bay; Bahia Cienfuegos; Peconic-Gardners 
Bays; San Diego Bay; Narragansett Bay; Newport Harbor 
(Calif.); Hawaiian Islands; Great South Bay; Delaware River: 
Chesapeake Bay. 


Miss Rioco Wins Duke of York Trophy 


ALPH SNODDY, of Los Angeles, one of the most prom- 
inent American speed boat drivers, won the Duke of 
York Trophy on June 29th, on the Thames, near London, when 
he piloted Miss Rioco III to his third straight victory, in as 
many days, over the best that his foreign competitors could 
produce. Snoddy virtually clinched victory by winning the 
second day’s race, but went on and made a clean sweep of the 
series. The victory of the California driver was most impressive. 
The British entry Bulldog finished second in the last heat, five 
and one half minutes behind Miss Rioco III. 

The winner, which was designed and built by the Hacker 
Boat Co., of Detroit, made an average speed of 44:11 m.p.h. 
over the course of 20 nautical miles. Snoddy collected 12 points 
against eight for the British boat. 








The Yale Corinthian Yacht Club crews that won the intercollegiate 

yacht race off Oyster Bay, in June. (Left to right) standing, Briggs 

Cunningham, J. L. King, Oliver May, John Muhlfeld; seated, 
Seth Miliken, Bennett Fisher, Rushmore Mariner. 





Gleam Repeats Victory 


HE annual Block Island Race staged by the Yachting 

Department of the New York Athletic Club, held on July 
13th, resulted in another win for C. V. Kozlay’s handsome black 
yawl Gleam, designed by Francis Sweisguth. Although she made 
rather a poor start in the light easterly which prevailed when 
the fleet of eight was sent away at noon, she worked her way to 
the island in fairly fast time through light and baffling winds. 
Indeed, Gleam caught the beginnings of the southwester only 
about seven o’clock the next morning and she tore across the 
line at 7:27:10. We saw her sails above the breakwater, and 
watched her swing into the narrow entrance, wondering whether 
she could head her course with the big ballooner she was carry- 
ing. She could, and she raced up the narrow entrance under 
balloon jib, topsail, mainsail, mizzen staysail and mizzen. 

Less than nine minutes later she was followed by J. K. Roose- 
velt’s Eight-Metre Gitana, with Atair, a N. Y. Y. C. “30,” two 
minutes astern. About half an hour later came Rissa, rigged as a 
schooner this year. 

On corrected time, Gleam kept her first place, while Atair 
moved up to second and Nike took third. Then came Gitana, 
Playmate, Rissa and Vryling. Gleam’s elapsed time was 19:27:10, 
which was reduced to 18:32:10 corrected time. 

The results in the Motor Boat Division had to be refigured 
and were not definitely known in time to make this issue of 
YACHTING. 
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Photo by Inter. Newsreel 
The 22-foot lifeboat Aga in which Paul Muller crossed the Atlan- Menikoe V, a new schooner owned by C. D. Alexander, of Port- 


tic from Hamburg, only to be wrecked on the South Carolina land, Maine, the plans of which appeared in Yachting for De- 













coast in June. 


Lindbergh's Venture in Yachting 


ie some one had walked into a newspaper office a few weeks 
ago and had whispered in the editor’s ear that Colonel 
Charles A. Lindbergh and his bride were headed for the moon in 
a steel-jacketed rocket he probably would have received almost 
as much credence as if he had at that time told the real where- 
abouts of the elusive couple. Imaginative reporters, grabbing 
enthusiastically at every possible rumor, placed them aboard a 
dozen large yachts and at as many estates when they were sail- 
ing serenely up Long Island Sound and heading for the New 
England coast on their 38-foot Elco cabin cruiser. 

Many owners of famous craft had offered the bridegroom 
their yachts. He was even tendered the Corsair, it is said. But 
Lindbergh had declined these offers. Because his name is almost 
synonymous with aviation, it seemed natural to suppose that 
the bridal couple would wing their way to some country estate 
immediately following the wedding. Lindbergh himself gave 
substance to these premises by keeping his plane ready for 
flight. When frantic search failed to reveal any trace of the 
couple in the air, newspaper reporters and photographers con- 
cluded that perhaps, after all, he had accepted some offer of a 
yacht and was headed out to sea. Each day 
brought a new “rumor” story. The only 
thing that no news reporter ever dreamed 
of was that on one of the graceful little 
cabin cruisers working up Long Island | 
Sound was the famous young man. t 

But had some alert newspaper man been 
at the Elco exhibit at the New York Motor 
Boat Show on a certain day last January, 
he may have witnessed something which, 
months later, would have given him a 
clue to one of the biggest “‘ scoops”’ in his 
reportorial life. For there the famous 
Colonel was making inquiries and examin- 
ing the various boats on exhibit with an 
interest that was more than casual. 

It was at the New York show that Lind- 
bergh first became interested in yachting. 
Months later, when he was trying to de- 





cember, 1928. Designed by J. G. Alden; built by F. Pendleton, 
Wiscasset. 





vise some way of enjoying his honeymoon in quiet and seclusion, 
he turned to the only possible solution. He selected an Elco 
“* 38,”’ which, although large and commodious, can be handled 
easily by one man. This would obviate the necessity of carrying 
a crew. 

Lindbergh went to Bayonne, N. J., and took two lessons in 
motor boating. Although he had had no previous experience, he 
handled his craft with ease at the end of the second lesson, 
Lindbergh then had the boat prepared for a 21-day cruise. Had 
he stocked the boat with every conceivable necessity, but had, 
for example, forgotten matches, Lindbergh would have had to 
put in at some port immediately, there to be recognized, as he 
was later at Block Island. But no such misadventure occurred. 
The Mouette was piloted up the Long Island coast while Lind- 
bergh and his bride came through New York in their car. They 
went aboard immediately and headed north. 

Yachting magazines, and motor boat owners have for years 
been trying to dispel the feeling existent in the minds of many 
who otherwise would be boat owners, that there is something 
difficult or dangerous about it. As the result of Lindbergh’s 
venture, many undoubtedly will cast aside their groundless 
fears. 




















eet zm A 
Mouette, the 38-foot Elco cruiser in which Col. Charles A. 


Lindbergh has taken up yachting and on which he escaped 
from reporters while on his honeymoon. 
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The Eight-Metre Class 


HE stimulus international racing gives to a season 

is well shown in the excellent racing being pro- 
vided by the open Eight-Metre Class on Long Island 
Sound. Without a challenge from Scotland for the 
Seawanhaka Cup there would have been no open class 
of this size built this summer. As it is, seven new 
‘“‘Eights,”’ from the boards of five different designers 
were turned out, and they are not only providing some 
of the best racing seen in many years, but are giving us 
some real knowledge of the International Rule, under 
which they were built. Up to their coming nearly all of 
our International Rule yachts were built to one-design 
classes, many of which rated above the class require- 
ments. 

So far, with the season half gone, Johnston de Forest’s 
Priscilla III seems to have had a bit the best of the 
argument. She has been most successful in from mod- 
erate to fresh breezes, of which there have been an 
unusual number this season. Frank Paine’s Gypsy has 
also shown well and will have to be reckoned with in 
moderate or average weather. ‘‘ Bob’’Bavier’s Mab likes 
light breezes, and all of her wins have been under these 
conditions. Henry Plant’s Muffet has been out only a 
few times at this writing, but she gives evidence of being 
in the running at all times. In fact, the class as a whole 
is fairly evenly matched. Two of last year’s Anker-de- 
signed ‘‘Eights,’’ built as a one-design class, are racing 
with the new boats, and one of them has to be reckoned 
with at all times. Which makes us speculate somewhat 
on just what our chances will be when we are called 
upon to meet the British challenger, for they have had 
more experience with the International Rule in Great 
Britain than we have had here, and the Anker “‘ Eights”’ 
were not considered world beaters last year. 

With a race for the famous Canada’s Cup scheduled 
next summer in the Eight-Metre Class, and the adop- 
tion of the class on fresh water, the racing this year is 
proving of interest to yachtsmen on both sides of the 
Great Lakes. 


The Outboards Sweep England 


ILL wonders never cease? Swayed largely by 

tradition, British sportsmen are usually slow to 
take up any new form of competition not backed by 
generations of endeavor. And now the London Field, 
oldest, most conservative, most insular, yet withal most 
interesting of British sporting journals, announces the 
Field Outboard International Trophy, the first races for 
which were run June 27th, 28th and 29th. To this extent 
has the “‘outboard’’ made power boat racing popular. 
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More power to the Field and its new trophy. The latter 
is open to competition by sportsmen, boats and motors 
of any country. 

Under the rules of competition for this trophy, races 
may be held for it under sanction of some national motor 
boating authority in the country where the races are 
held, and the recorded speeds, properly attested, sent 
to the international organization holding the trophy in 
trust, in this case the Marine Motoring Association. 
In this way world-wide competition may be had without 
the boats of the various countries actually meeting. 
The first races for the trophy in this country will be 
held under the sanction of the Yachtsman’s Association 
of America, on September 3rd, on the Detroit River, 
at the time of Detroit’s Annual International Regatta, 
and following the contest for the Harmsworth Cup, 
August 3ist and September 2nd. 


The Gibson Island Race 


HE size of the fleet that raced to Gibson Island the 

last week in June bears testimony to the appeal 
that ocean racing makes to American yachtsmen. Since 
the Bermuda Race was revived in 1923, after a lapse of 
15 years, the size of the fleets participating has grown 
steadily. Forty-one starters is a record that will be hard 
to beat, but with the increasing number of yachts 
suitable for such racing being built, and with carefully 
selected courses that appeal to blue water sailors, we 
may well see even greater fleets at the starting line of 
future races. At any rate, this growing interest in races 
that take one to sea is a good sign. 


Yachting as it is Written 


OME time this Spring the newspapers were full of 
a lurid story of an auxiliary yacht picked up by the 
Coast Guard at sea in distress, with her captain drowned 
and her crew more or less incapacitated. The yacht was 
towed in by a Coast Guard patrol, and the ship news 
reporters turned loose on the story. What some of these 
scribes did not know about the sea would fill an en- 
cyclopedia, as witness the following quotation: ‘‘ When 
sighted the yacht flew the New York Yacht Club 
pennant upside down at the masthead as a distress 
signal, but the crew had about decided there was small 
likelihood of their being picked up, when the Coast 
Guard plane soared by overhead.’ We'll tell the world 
the crew had grounds for their fears if they trusted to 
the signal described, the New York Yacht Club burgee 
being the same, top- or bottom-side up. 
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PAUL L. HAMMOND 


W? ILE he has been closely identified with yachting and yacht racing for many years 
it is, perhaps, as the owner and skipper of the schooner ‘‘ Nifia’’ that Paul L. Ham- 
mond has become best known to yachtsmen generally, wherever boats are sailed. For 
in this remarkable yacht, built for him and Elihu Root, Jr., last year for the Transatlantic 
Race to Spain, he won the cup given by the Queen of Spain, after a close race of 23 days and 
23 hours. Following this, Mr. Hammond took “ Nifia’’ to England, where she was sailed 


. last August in the Fastnet Race by C. Sherman Hoyt, and again won against a fleet of 12 


British, American and French yachts. The now famous schooner was brought home this 
spring and entered in the Gibson Island Race against as fine a fleet of long distance racers 
as has ever sailed in an ocean race. Again she ‘‘came through,’’ taking the Gibson Island 
Cup in fast time against a fleet of 32 schooners, yawls and ketches — a fine performance. 

Paul Hammond began his racing career sailing with Johnston deForest in the 30-footer 
‘“ Nepst.”’ After service in the Navy during the War he organized the Herreshoff ‘‘ S’’ Class 
at the Seawanhaka-Corinthian Yacht Club, owning ‘‘ Spinster,’’ No. 1 in the large and 
successful fleet acquired by members of that club. When international racing with Great Brit- 
ain was started in 1921, he built ‘‘ Sheila”’ that year and ‘‘ Cygnet"’ in 1922, both to the Six- 
Metre Class. About 1919 he owned and sailed the N. Y. Y. C. ‘‘50"’ Barbara, and later, in 
1924-25 he owned and raced the ‘‘ Iroquois II,” in the same class, and in her won the King’s 
Cup in 1924. His first ocean race of which we have record was to Bermuda in 1926, when he 
satled the Seawanhaka schooner ‘‘ Cygnet,’ finishing third in a large fleet. Since then he has 
become one of the foremost exponents of ocean racing in America. 

He is interested in the Sea Scout movement of the Boy Scouts of America, and is a member 
of the National Sea Scout Committee and the head of the Regional Committee for New York. 
His yacht clubs are, besides the Seawanhaka, the New York Yacht Club and the Eastern 
Yacht Club. 
































class, the long race from Olympia to Juneau. 


Mary-Mar-Ann off Taku Glacier, Alaska. She won, in the larger 
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Bolinder won first prize in the smaller division of the 915-mile 
race, and the special prize for the longest non-stop run. 


Close Finishes in the 915-Mile Capital to Capital Race 


on cable office at Juneau, Alaska, was filled with men and 
women anxiously awaiting word that the first boat had 
started in the Second Annual Capital to Capital Yacht Race 
from Olympia, Washington, to Juneau, Alaska. We had previ- 
ously received word that there were ten entries and that they 
would be started from Olympia on handicaps, according 
to the estimated speed at which the owners entered them. 
This varied from seven to ten knots. At last the operator comes 
with a message. The Maidie, owned by Jack W. Powers, of the 
Queen City Yacht Club, and the Klosh, owned by W. G. Reed, 
of the Seattle Yacht Club, had started from Olympia at 
10:14:36 A.M., on Saturday, June 15th. These two boats had 
entered at a speed of seven knots. Later we receive a message 
telling us that all the boats were under way, having been 
started on their handicap times. 

The next word from the racers came from the Coast Guard 
Cutter Snohomish, lying off Seymour Narrows, between Van- 
couver Island and the British Columbia mainland, acting as 
convoy for the boats. The message states that the Maidie and 
the Klosh passed that point on June 16th and were about one 
hour ahead of their schedules, due to favorable tides and winds. 
Later on at this point, just off Cape Mudge, some of the other 
boats encountered the worst bit of rough weather on their entire 
trip. With a strong southeast wind sweeping down the Straits of 
Georgia and the flood tide flowing from the northwest at this 
point, the sea piled itself up into small mountain peaks and with 
waves coming from all directions the boats were tossed around 
like corks for a distance of about three miles. The outline of the 
Snohomish to one side of the course, with full steam up, ready 
to give assistance if any was required, was comforting. Fortu- 
nately, all passed this point without mishap other than an 
occasional case of seasickness. 

From this point northward all the boats encountered favor- 
able winds and tides and were always ahead of their schedule 
until they had crossed the finish line at Juneau five days later. 
The only mishap occurred when the Marlin took the wrong 
channel near Prince Rupert, B. C., and in so doing struck a rock 
and damaged her hull and propellor to such an extent that she 





Scenery such as this in Johnston Strait made the long run of 915 miles from Olympia to Juneau, Alaska, interesting. 


had to be towed in for repairs, thereby eliminating herself from 
the race. The last report from her was that she was planning to 
continue her trip to Juneau as soon as possible. The people of 
the Northland appreciate the spirit of the man who does not let 
anything deter him from his objective, and makes the best of 
every situation. The waterways up here are our only means of 
transportation, and it is taken for granted that there may be 
various mishaps and delays which, however, cause no more con- 
cern than an auto accident back in the States — with the con- 
sequences usually not as serious. 

To return to the race. The committee found that the Klosh 
made an error in the speed given when entering and in this way 
she disqualified herself. The remainder of the fleet arrived within 
half an hour of scheduled time, which was 12:00 Noon, Juneau 
time, June 22nd. Three of the entries arrived within five minutes 
of this time, after running a course of 915.3 nautical miles. The 
judges and the committee worked from the time the boats ar- 
rived until ten o’clock Saturday night, checking the logs of the 
entrants in order to determine which boat had come the closest 
to her scheduled time over the entire course. At a dance given in 
honor of the visiting yachtsmen the judges appeared and an- 
nounced the winners. 

The Bolinder was declared the winner of the Over-All-Prize, 
which was the Olympia Jewellers Challenge Cup, and conse- 
quently the winner of the first place in the First Division, which 
was for boats from 25 to 40 feet in length. The Mary-Mar-Ann 
was the winner of the first place in the Second Division, for 
boats from 40 to 60 feet. This boat also won the Governor's 
Cup for the first boat to arrive at Juneau, having complied with 
all the rules of the race. The Bolinder was also awarded a special 
prize offered by the Seattle Yacht Club for the boat making the 
longest non-stop run, in this instance, the run from Olympia to 
Ketchikan. 

The Kittiwake was awarded the prize for the closest adherence 
to a previously prepared schedule of ten control points. The 
Kayoua placed second in the first division and third place went 
to the Klosh. Second place in the second division was won by 
the Maidie, and third, by the Blonde. JAMES WARREN. 
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N number of starters, close competition, variety of 

types, and variety of weather, the Gibson Island 
Race of 1929 has set a record which will probably never 
be equalled. Forty-one starters—a number never 
dreamed of in a long distance race. Competition as 
close as one sees on a 15-mile triangular course in Long 
Island Sound. Weather running from calms, through 
light and shifty breezes up to reefing breezes, rough seas 
and vicious squalls. Schooners, yawls and ketches 
of the real -seagoing variety doing battle with racing 
schooners, racing sloops, and cruising sloops. Yes, it 
was a truly remarkable contest from many angles, and 
easily one of the most thoroughly successful long dis- 
tance races ever run. 

At first glance, the craft with jib-headed mainsails 

appear to have had it all over the gaff-headers. But 
careful analysis brings up a reasonable doubt about this. 
In numbers, the gaff-headers marshalled about the 
same sized fleet as the jib-headers. The jib-headers were 
better handled than the gaff-headers—witness the poor 
showing of the gaff-headers Malabar VII and Malabar 
VIII — the former a Bermuda Race winner, and the 
latter the record holder of the 1927 race to Gibson 
Island. Either of them should have equalled, or bet- 
tered, Teal’s time. And there were no flies on the gaff- 
headed Scarab. So don’t jump at conclusions, as time 
may tell us the real story of the poor showing of the gaff- 
headers as a whole. 
_ The showing of the two Ten-Metre boats can hardly 
fill the hearts of the racing contingent with unalloyed 
joy. With sheets well in for a majority of the distance, 
Nina, a schooner, easily bettered the time of the first 
Ten-Metre, Nautilus, while Teal, a little 53-foot cruising 
schooner, beat Falcon, boat for boat, and was not so 
far behind Nautilus. What would the larger schooners 
have done to the ‘‘Tens”’ if there had been more reach- 
ing and stronger breezes? 

Once more the Battle of Montauk Point threw a 
wrench in the machinery. Kestrel lost a beautiful lead 
to half a dozen boats when she finally got around, and 
a number of boats which were far behind when the lead- 
ers reached the Point were up with or ahead of the latter 
when the fleet finally got straightened out. Actually, 
the race started all over again at Montauk, as it has 
done more than once before at the same place. And it 
Was a pure gamble as to who got around first. New 
London is a washout as a place for starting ocean races. 








Let’s start the next one off Newport, where wind and 
tide play no such pranks as they do between the Race 
and old Montauk. 

A certain yachtsman (name on request), in talking 
with Starling Burgess, the designer of the startling Nina, 
complimented the designer on turning out the blue 
flyer, but expressed doubt about the complete safety of 
her rig. ‘‘Oh,”’ replied Mr. Burgess, ‘‘of course it’s not 
the rig to go to sea with.”’ Having designed said rig, and 
sailed under it in the Gibson Island Race, Mr. Burgess’s 
opinion should carry some weight. While I feel that way 
about it myself, I am frank to say that, after inspecting 
Nina thoroughly after the finish, I consider her the last 
word in ocean racing machines. She has more gadgets, 
more wrinkles, more details worked out to the point of 
perfection than any craft I have ever seen. Her hull is 
magnificent, her rig highly efficient. She is fully en- 
titled to the honors she has won in three successive 
ocean races. 

As usual, the leading boats got all the best of the 
breaks. Sachem and Nina, well in the lead, had only 
two or three hours of beating, in a rail breeze or less, 
before they rounded the lightship. Others, coming along 
a few miles astern, had many more hours of bucking 
head winds and seas as the lucky leaders coasted up the 
Chesapeake with a whacking breeze on the quarter. 
Teal had 13 hours of it, Tradition 22, and others much 
more. Also, the leaders missed most of the bad weather 
—a couple of moderate squalls in the Chesapeake — 
while Tradition, Malabar VIII and others were knocked 
flat, with split sails, by offshore squalls with a real kick 
in them. No wonder a few boats ran for shelter, and 
George Gallowhur, sailing the old cutter Nebula, sent 
his unique telegram to the committee: ‘‘Have lost so 
much gear that I consider it advisable to abandon the 
race.”’ 

It is difficult for the layman to explain the poor show- 
ing made by numerous craft which were expected to 
be well up in front at the finish, and fully capable of 
being there. The answer is — they were murdered. I 
saw several instances personally where, principally at 
night, boats lost many miles to inferior opponents. 
Darkness, and a bit of weather, often causes unlooked 
for upsets. Of course, the real inside story will never 
be published. But enough of it is available to show us 
that the score sheet comes far from telling us the real 
capabilities of all the craft in the race. 
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N this and the following page are shown the 

plans of Alibi, an attractive 41-foot twin 
screw power boat designed and built expressly 
for sword fishing and tuna trolling in the vicinity 
of Block Island. The plans are from the board of 
Raiph H. Wiley, of Arlington, New Jersey, and 
the boat is nearing completion in a Maryland 
yard for Messrs. George A. Fuller and Charles 








Interior accommodation plan of the 34-foot jib-headed yaw! designed by Ralph Winslow for his own use. 


Alibi A Twin Screw, 41-Foot Sword Fisherman from Chesapeake Bay 






























A Jib-Headed Yaw! by Winslow 


ERE are the plans of an attractive jib-headed 
yawl which Ralph Winslow, of Atlantic, Mass., 
designed for his own use, and which was completed re- 
cently in a Maine yacht yard. Tamar IJ, as she is called, 
is 34 feet long over all, 25 feet 7 inches long on the water 
line, 9 feet 11 inches beam, and draws 5 feet 4 inches of 
water, her sail area being 700 square feet, quite suff- 
cient to give her a good turn of speed for a cruising craft. 
The construction is strong, without being cumber- 
somely heavy, the iron keel weighing 7,000 pounds. The 
hull is powerful, with good freeboard and lively 
sheer, and should prove able, handy and fast in all 
conditions. 

The layout is conventional, consisting of two berths 
forward, which may be partitioned off to form a state- 
room, main saloon with two extension transoms, and 
galley aft, on the port side, with toilet room opposite. 
There is full six feet headroom, and berths and stow- 
age space for from four to six people for extended 
cruising. 

The motor, a 4-30 Gray, is installed under the bridge 
deck, and should drive Tamar a good 7 miles an hour in 
smooth water. 





= Lehman. Alii is heavily constructed, with V- 
bottom hull, and deadrise carried well aft to make 
her handle well at trolling speeds. The layout 
shows berths for five people, with ample galley, 
toilet room, etc., and spacious after cockpit for fish- 
ing. Two 6 cylinder Lathrop motors should drive 
her at a good 16-mile clip. Alibi is a type which 
commends itself to fisherman and yachtsman alike. 
























































Outboard profile of Alibi, the 41-foot sword fisherman designed by Ralph H. Wiley. 
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P Interior accommodation plan of Alibi, the sword fisherman described on preceding page. 
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A 37-Foot Express Cruiser that is Somewhat Different 
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: Profile and accommodation plan of the 37-foot express cruiser designed by Howard-Munro for Lawrence F. Percival. 


HE plans above, from the board of Howard & galley, toilet room, lockers, etc., and a berth forward for 

Munro, of Boston, show an express cruiser 37 feet a paid hand. The cockpit top is not carried all the way 
long which will be used by her owner, Lawrence F. Per- aft, giving sitting room out in the open, and a place to 
cival, for commuting between Marblehead and ‘Boston, stow a tender on deck. A 200 h.p. Sterling Petrel motor, 
and also for general cruising. So that in addition to fine installed under a removable hatch in the cockpit, is 
speed, a really livable layout was incorporated in the entirely separate from the cabin, and will drive her at a 
design, which shows two upper and two lower berths, snappy pace. James Graves, of Marblehead, is the builder. 
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Acushia Machree, an 80-foot twin screw Diesel yacht 


Acushla Machree—A Twin Screw 


HILE the majority of the modern Diesel-pow- 

ered yachts are to be found along the Atlantic 
seaboard, West Coast yachtsmen are fully awake to the 
many advantages of this comparatively new type, and 
the Western designers fully capable of turning out at- 
tractive and efficient craft. A good example of the mod- 
erate sized West Coast Diesel yacht is shown in the 
accompanying plans of Acushla Machree, whose design 
is from the board of Edson B. Schock, and which was 
completed recently for Joseph F. Logel by the Harbor 
Boatbuilding Co., of Los Angeles. 

Acushla Machree is 80 feet long, 17 feet beam, and 
draws 7 feet of water. She has a continuous sheer, and 
generous freeboard, despite which she is quite attractive 
in appearance. She is decidedly sturdy in construction, 
= teak deck and deckhouses, and mahogany trim 
inside. 


designed by Edson B. Schock for a West Coast yachtsman. 


Diesel Yacht from the West Coast 


A pair of 90 h.p. 6 cylinder, reversing type Union 
Diesel engines give her a cruising speed of better than 11 
knots, while her fuel capacity of 3000 gallons assures a 
large cruising radius. A direct-connected Diesel generat- 
ing set, with storage batteries, provides electric current 
for lights, and operates the Frigidaire ice machine, elec- 
tric windlass, boat hoists, and other auxiliary ma- 
chinery. 

The pilot house contains a berth, bureau, etc. In the 
forward part of the deckhouse is found the main saloon, 
and in the after part the dining saloon, between which is 
located the galley. 

Below decks, aft, are two single staterooms and 
bathroom, closets, lockers, etc. Forward are two more 
staterooms, toilet room, etc., followed by ample quar- 
ters for captain and crew in the forward part of the 


boat. 














OW and then a cruising ketch, with Marconi rig, 
bobs up unexpectedly and shows her heels to 
many of the racing fleet when she gets her weather. 
Wherefore the racing contingent may well look to their 
laurels on the New York Yacht Club Cruise this summer 
when Mr. Demarest Lloyd shows up in his new ketch 
Karenita, whose plans are shown on this page. Having 
had gréat success with his former ketch, Angelica, Mr. 
Lloyd commissioned John G. Alden to turn him out a 
larger and somewhat “‘racier”’ craft, and the result is 
Karenita, completed re- 
cently at the yard of George 
Lawley & Son, Neponset, 
Mass. 
The dimensions of Ka- 
renita are as follows: l.o.a. 
74’ 9”: L.w.l. 48’ 9’; beam, ; 
15’; draft, 9’ 6’; sail area, 
2085 sq. ft. As will readily j 
be seen from the plans, she 
has rather long ends, fairly 
straight sheer, and moder- nae | 
ate beam, with a nicely oa 
proportioned ketch rig of j -—— 
fair area, which should be y .; 
decidedly effective when 
there is any real heft to the | 
breeze. Previous experi- } 7 
ence with this type of rig, 


Karenita—A Fast Auxiliary Cruising Ketch 


Below decks the accommodations are excellent. Abaft 
the chain locker is a comfortable forecastle, followed by a 
large galley equipped with Shipmate stove, large ice box, 
and all necessary appurtenances. Abaft the galley is a 
single stateroom to port, and toilet room opposite. Then 
comes the large main saloon, with buffets, lockers, 
alcoves, etc. A single stateroom is found just forward of 
the steerage, to starboard, with another toilet room op- 
posite. Aft is a fine double stateroom, with bureau, 
lockers, etc., followed by a lazarette, or sail locker. Two 
50-gallon gasoline tanks 
are installed well aft. 

A 40 h.p. Red Wing 
motor is installed forward, 
and drives a feathering 
wheel on the port quarter, 
giving a speed under power 
alone of 7 knots. A Univer- 
sal 32 volt generating set 
installed aft provides elec- 
tric current for lights and 
auxiliaries. The water ca- 
pacity is over 350 gallons, 
in tanks installed under 
the cabin floors, this cen- 
tral location having the 
advantage that the fore 
and aft trim of the boat 
is unaffected whether the 
tanks are empty or full, 











has enabled the designer to Se ee 
stay up the masts so that an 
backstays are necessary 














and also brings the weight 
of tanks and water as low 





only in hard breezes and a re 
lump of a sea. 

The construction is very 
heavy, being up to Lloyd’s 
scantlings in every particular. The planking is of ma- 
hogany, double, and decks are of teak. The lead keel 
weighs 15 tons. 




















Sail plan of Karenita, the 75-foot jib-headed ketch designed by 
Alden for Demarest Lloyd. 
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as possible. 

This ketch rig, with sin- 
gle headsail, is a bit un- 
usual in a craft of this 
size. But it makes a rig extremely easy to handle, with 
no bowsprit, and mizzen boom extending but a small 


distance over the transom. 
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Inboard profile and accommodation plan of Karenita. 
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The Newport Model, a stock cruising runabout produced by Staples Johnson & Co., Biddeford, Me. On a length of 34 feet and beam of 
9 feet, 6 inches, the accommodations include sleeping quarters for two, a complete galley, and a large toilet room. A speed of 26 m.p.h. 


is attained with a 200 h.p. Kermath motor. 


Of Interest to the Skipper 


Two Fine New Wintons 


MOST interesting development just an- 

nounced by the Winton Engine Co. is 
that of the new ‘“V”’ type marine engines 
which have been developed to meet the mod- 
ern demand for increased power and speed. 
The new type embraces not only a line of 
gasoline motors, but a series of airless injec- 
tion, light weight Diesels. All of the new 
plants are exceptionally powerful for their 
size and are of simple design and rugged 
construction. 

Mode! 154, the 12-cylinder gasoline unit, 
develops 750 h.p. at 1,300 r.p.m., and the 
16-cylinder machine, Model 16-154, de- 
velops 1,000 h.p. at the same revolutions. 
Both are 74%” bore and 8%” stroke. Cylin- 
ders are cast en bloc and are fitted with 
removable liners. The crankcase is also cast 
in one piece to insure maximum rigidity in 
both vertical and horizontal planes. Two of 
the 12-cylinder engines have been installed 


in the new 106’ yacht Robador, built by the 
Luders Marine Construction Co. for Com- 
modore Robert Law. A pair of the 16- 
cylinder ‘‘ V”’ type Diesel machines are to be 
installed in Arthur V. Davis’ new yacht de- 
signed by Cox and Stevens. These are airless 
injection, direct reversible engines of 8” bore 
and 10” stroke, and develop 700 h.p. at 750 
r.p.m. They are light and compact. Cylin- 
ders are cast en bloc and crankcase is a one- 
piece casting. This yacht will also have two 
3-cylinder airless injection electrically 
started 15-kw. generator sets, as well as 
Winton air compressors and pumps. 

In 1915 a pair of “V”’ type 12-cylinder 
Diesels, said to be the first of this style ever 
built, were constructed at the Winton plant 
and were installed in the yacht La Belle. 
These developed 300 h.p. at 450 r.p.m. Due 
to their light weight and compactness, the 
new ‘‘V”’ type engines, whether gasoline or 
Diesel, are remarkably interesting power 
plants. 





The Model 165 — 16-cylinder, new ““V”’ type Winton Diesel motor. 


The ‘‘Tenday’’ Anchor Light 


Several months ago YACHTING devoted 
considerable space to the matter of the 
great need for an anchor that would main- 
tain a bright light during those days when 
no one was aboard anchored yachts. The 
National Marine Lamp Co., Forestville, 
Conn., has just announced that they have 
developed such a light. The firm states that 
the new light is known as the “ Tenday”’ oil 
burning anchor lantern No. 543 and claims 
that the lantern will burn continuously for 
over one week. Having in mind the high 
quality of the products of the National Ma- 
rine Lamp Co., leads us to suggest that our 
readers obtain the circular pertaining to this 
new lantern. 


Dart Boats 


The distribution of Dart mahogany speed 
boats throughout the states of New York, 
New Jersey, Connecticut, and parts of 
Florida is now being handled by Dart Boats, 
of New York, with headquarters at 11 W. 
42d St., New York City. The manager, 
Everett S. Glines, has become known in the 
trade as New York manager for Garlock & 
Brewster, distributors of Corsair boats. 


The Dawn a. 


Five years ago the keel of the first of these 
well-known cruisers was laid at the yard of 
the Dawn Boat Corp., at Clason Point, 
New York City. That particular boat, the 
forerunner of the class, was designed for a 
yachtsman who, in eight years, had owned 
eight boats, varying in length from 36’ to 
80’. Into her design was incorporated the 
owner’s eight years of experience as well as 
the builders’ thirteen years of custom con- 
struction. Last year the original owner 
replaced the original motor by a more 
powerful machine. He still owns the boat. 
Struck by his satisfaction with his 45- 
footer, the corporation decided to concen- 
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trate on that particular type to the exclusion 
of others. That this was a wise decision is 
proved by the growth of the class and by the 
necessity of greatly increasing the size of the 
shop in which the boats are Built. 

The change from custom building to 
standardization necessitated many changes 
in the plant. Modern production machinery 
was installed in mill and machine shop and a 
large erection building was put up. The 
various departments manufacture many of 
the items of equipment for the boats, and 
uniformity is thus assured. Then, too, each 
man in the plant becomes a specialist and 
can turn out his work in quick time and in 
first-class shape. 

Launching gear at the Dawn plant is 
safe and efficient, the cradle on which the 
boat is built being rolled on to a section of 
the floor which is lowered into a dredged 
slip by electric gear. 

A large stock of parts, such as rudders, 
propellers, shafts, and other items which 
may need renewal, is kept on hand for the 
convenience of owners. 


Still Fast 


Miss Okeechobee, which earned the reputa- 
tion of being the fastest displacement run- 
about afloat, while owned by Commodore 
W. J. Conners, now holds the British record 
of 60.8 m.p.h. She is now known as Miss 
Alacrity and was driven by Sir Henry Se- 
grave in an international regatta at Pots- 
dam, Germany. She is a 28’ Gar Wood racing 
displacement boat and her motor is a 500 
h.p. Gar Wood marine engine. 


Dyercraft 


Three Dyercraft, all 21-footers driven by 
8-cylinder Universal motors, are shown 
tearing up the waters of Narragansett Bay. 
They are all doing better than 30 m.p.h., 
even though there is a sloppy sea running. 
These boats are double-planked, the inner 
layer of planking running diagonally, and 
are built with a series of fore-and-aft stiffen- 
ers extending the entire length of the boat. 
They can stand hard driving in.a lumpy sea. 


‘*Everdur’’ Screws 


Boatbuilders who build for long service 
and satisfaction recognize that fastenings 
are one of the most vital factors in construc- 
tion. No matter how sound the planking, nor 
how well caulked, if the fastenings are of in- 
ferior quality and let go under strain, the 
boat becomes a sieve. 

Because of this importance, many of the 
foremost builders are now using “ Everdur”’ 
screws for fastenings. These screws will 
penetrate the hardest woods. They are made 
of Everdur, a copper-silicon-manganese 
alloy, produced by the American Brass 
Company, manufacturers of the famous 
tobin bronze shafting. This alloy possesses 
the strength of steel and great resistance to 
corrosion. 

H. M. Lewis, vice-President and General 
Manager of the Toppan Boat and Engine 
Co., has expressed his satisfaction with 
“Everdur” screws as a product ideally 
suited for small boat construction. 





Speeds of 38 to 40 miles per hour are recorded for this 26-foot runabout designed by 


John Hacker. This model is all mahogany and is Canadian built. Power is furnished by 
a 150 h.p. Kermath. 


Speed Regulation 


Refinements have been added to the 
Elto Super Quad, among them being the 
new rack and gear segment gear control. It 





Refinements developed in the Elto Super 
Quad give easier and more positive speed 
control. 


consists of a sliding rack, A, and a gear 
segment, B. The teeth of the rack mesh 
with those of the gear, the movement of 
both being actuated by twisting the steering 
handle or by Bowden “ push”’ wire control. 
The device makes speed control easier and 
more positive, and the timer swings through 
an arc of about 160°, allowing gradual 
regulation of speed. It also operates well 
with the Elto remote control, this connecting 
at the universal joint, D, like the regular 
steering handle. 

These new features add to the popularity 
of this Elto model. 





Dyercraft tearing up the waters of Narragansett Bay. These 21-footers are doing better than 30 m.p.h. 


Marine Glue 


More than a ton of Jeffery’s marine glue 
was used in the construction of H. E. Man- 
ville’s new yacht Hi-Esmaro, recently 
launched by the Bath Iron Works and built 
from designs by H. J. Gielow, Inc. A note- 
worthy feature of the use of this huge 
quantity of marine glue was the fact that it 
was applied to the deck seams after being 
melted in an electric melting pot and was 
payed in from Schleuter’s electric paying 
shells. For more than three quarters of a 
century ship and boat builders have payed 
seams with Jeffery’s glue, using an unheated 
shell or a ladle. This first application of this 
famous composition with the electric com- 
bination mentioned assured perfect condi- 
tions. 


Hacker Appoints H. P. 
Hellmuth 


Henry P. Hellmuth, whose entire business 
career has been spent im sales work in the 
marine field, recently became associated 
with the Hacker Boat Co. as sales Manager 
and Secretary. He brings to this new work 
a great fund of merchandising experience, as 
well as technical training of a very high 
order. 

From 1902 to 1908 Mr. Hellmuth was in 
the sales department of the Smalley Motor 
Co. of Bay City. In the latter year he left 
to go with the Gray Marine Motor Co. of 
Detroit, as Export Sales Manager. The 
Scripps Motor Co. requisitioned his services 
in 1915 as Sales Manager and as Secretary 
and Treasurer, and he was with this firm 
until late in 1928. 

At this time, due to the large expansion 
program inaugurated by the Hacker Boat Co., 
a capable sales manager was required, and 
Henry Hellmuth was offered the task of es- 

(Continued on page 133) 
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Deck view of Nina, showing numerous winches for handling sail. 


The Gibson Island Race as Seen from Teal 
(Continued from page 39) 

night. All day we battled Teragram, first one gaining, 
then the other, until towards evening we began to gain 
slowly but surely. Malabar VII, for some unknown 
reason, dropped rapidly astern, and was hull down at 
sundown. The yawl Scarab came up fast from well 
astern, and was five miles ahead by dark. 

Through the night we continued to gain on Teragram, 
and Monday morning saw us nearly a mile ahead. The 
leaders had widened the gap. With the wind still about 
south, and light, Curlew came down from our weather 
quarter, and with balloon staysail and reaching jib — 
the latter set upside down — passed on ahead. Then 
Senora put in an appearance, and we had it out with her, 
nip and tuck, all day long. 

We picked up Five Fathom Bank Lightship, and early 
in the afternoon passed close aboard Fenwick Island 
Lightship, whose crew informed us that there were four 
boats ahead (evidently they had missed a couple). Late 
in the afternoon, when we were well inshore, dodging 
fish nets, a squally sky in the west augured some dirty 
weather. At 8.00 p.m. the wind hauled square into the 
southwest, and increased to a 
rail breeze, giving us a dead 
beat to Cape Charles Lightship. 

On Tuesday morning, after 
hammering into it all night, we 
made out a Ten-Metre boat 
some seven miles ahead, a large 
schooner well astern, and another 
sail on the horizon. The “‘Ten”’ 
was Falcon, and the schooner 
Curlew. The sail on the horizon 
was Teragram. Senora had dis- 
appeared — where? (Astern, as 
it proved.) 

Rounding the lightship shortly 
after 9.00 a.M., Falcon had dis- 
appeared ahead, and Curlew 
rounded some 30 minutes later. 
Soon we squared off a bit, and 
set a reaching jib. Another 
shift of course, and up went the 
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Senora and Teragram drying out after the long race. 


hold Curlew, a larger and faster boat, and she finally 
drove by. But this could not last forever, and finally 
the spinnaker pole went by the board. Even without 
the kite, we had all we wanted: 

Flying up the Chesapeake, a squally area appeared 
ahead, but the sky was still clear to windward. We 
watched Curlew, now a mile ahead, to see if she got a 
knockdown. She didn’t — but Teal did, for out of a 
clear sky came a white squall which completely buried 
us. We finally got sail off and went along under foresail 
and jumbo for a while. The worst of it over, we soon 
had full sail on her again and went romping along. And 
the peculiar thing about the whole thing was, that 
Curlew, so far as we could see through the rain and 
smother, never got a knockdown, though she was but 
a mile ahead of us. 

Darkness settled down, rain came down in torrents, 
and the wind lightened to a whisper and drew ahead 
until we were forced to tack. In half an hour or so we 
were back on the port tack, barely laying our course, 
wind still light. 

About 2.00 a.m. Wednesday, great excitement — a 
schooner abeam, and a sloop astern! Yes, we had 
passed Falcon, and caught 
Curlew once more. Just how, we 
didn’t know — and didn’t care 
much either, being thoroughly 
tired, wet, and anxious lest the 
wind fail us completely before 
we could finish. 

Past Annapolis. Curlew gain- 
ing, Falcon holding even. Day- 
light soon. How many were 
ahead of us, and when had they 
finished? The last few miles — 
and hours — are always the most 
nerve-wracking in an ocean race. 
And this one was no exception. 

Past Sandy Point at last, and 
hard on the wind for the short 
beat to the finish off Baltimore 
Light. Falcon gaining fast, as 
we expected. Curlew ahead, also 
gaining a bit. Falcon has gone by. 





balloon staysail. Again, with 
an increasing breeze, we cracked 
on the spinnaker —and Teal 
fairly quivered, with water up 
to her transom cap, and coming 


a tt 


spite the driving, we could not 





i 5 3 Nancy R, a husky auxiliary with short ends, owned 
in the hawse-pipes besides. De- by J. W. Rockwell, Jr., finished second in the class 
for small sloops. 


Day is breaking. A little further, 
then a tack to starboard. Then 
once more on the port tack and we 
were across the finish line — sav- 
ing our time on all but Nina. A 
hungry, exhausted crew, proud of 
the showing made by the Teal. 
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Congratulations 
to the North German Lloyd! 
The launching of their 





twin Atlantic greyhounds 






brings America ever nearer 
to The Continent.’ 
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A Our flattered ego points 
red with justified pride fo the fact 
ig that the Bremen and Europa, 
7 swift sea couriers of the New 
ve Germany, have slipped down 
— the ways —Valsparred! Our 
= satisfaction at being so recog- 
7 ,o° e* nized is heightened greatly, 
- Px because Valspar was chosen 
se, +h N £\ only after the North German 
= e Lloyd had conducted an ex- 
ht tensive research—after num- 
we 

“e erous finishes were subjected 
he to the severest of tests. 

e They wanted the best. 
Ly- They found it in VALSPAR. 
cy ES 

a Valspar— aboard the Bremen and the Europa! What other claim 

nd could point more conclusively to the superiority of Valspar finishes? 

= Actual tests, whether made by a highly-skilled marine engineer, as VALEN Tr 





as 


Iso in the case of these twin liners, or the owner of a fleet outboard, ABS PAR 


th prove Valspar a hale and hearty sailor— every time. Wind, rain, FI by, | — “| E S 
WATERPROOF WEARPROOF WEATHERPROO! 


er, 
1en 
we 
1V- 








snow, sun, grease, oil, and wear hold no - terrors for a Valspar 


finish. And Valspar's seven-seas service “stands-by” to attest it! 
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VALENTINE AND COMPANY, NEW YORK,N. Y. 


vmProoks forthe Yachtsmans Libraxnyiewensg 


The Last of the Windjammers 


Volume II — Two Parts, Price $15 
By Basit Lussocx 
Charles E. Lauriat & Co., 1929 


HOSE who remember the sailing ship in her last 

brave stand against steam, as well as those who, 
while not knowing the sailers of the present century yet 
feel keenly the passing of sail, will welcome Basil Lub- 
bock’s second volume, The Last of the Windjammers. 
For in it he not only follows in detail the long struggle 
to keep the sailers alive in a mechanical age, but he 
traces the life and the ultimate fate of nearly every ship 
of the last 50 years, with the exception of the ‘‘ Down 
East” wooden ships of the United States, whose story 
he is reserving for another volume. And as the success or 
failure of a ship is so greatly influenced by the man who 
commands her, this last volume holds much of human 
interest in the insight he gives of the personalities of the 
able skippers who took part in the losing fight to make 
the windjammer hold her own against steam. 

Perhaps it is not generally known that of all the great 
fleet of steel sailers that Great Britain has turned out 
since the Nineties of the last century, only one, the 
Garthpool still flies the Red Duster. The rest have all 
gone — to Scandinavian owners, to the bone yard, or 
yet again, stripped of mast and yards, to do humble 
service as hulks in foreign ports. They were a brave 
fleet, these later windjammers, built for carrying ca- 
pacity rather than speed. In spite of which, fast voyages 
under able masters were not uncommon, and day’s runs 
of over 300 miles were frequently recorded in the strong 
winds of the Roaring Forties in voyages out to Australia, 
and back by way of Cape Horn. 

The only trades left for the sailers after the war were 
coals or Baltic boards to the West Coast of South 
America or to Australia, and back with nitrates or 
wheat; but even here, with the uncertainty of the length 
of passage and the difficulty of getting freights, the sail- 
ing ship, no matter how economically she was run, was 
not a paying proposition. And this is a commercial age. 
If she could have got freights, even at less than steamer 
rates, she might have kept going, but long waits for a 
charter, and long voyages in ballast on the doubtful 
chance of getting a cargo home were too uncertain a 
proposition to appeal to owners. 

This volume traces in detail the ships of the various 
British shipping companies from the time of their 
launching to their ultimate fate. Extracts from logs of 
voyages of unusual interest are woven into the narrative, 
and changes in rig made necessary by the increased size 
of the ships and the need for economy in handling are 
discussed by one who knows and loves ships. There are 
construction and rigging plans of many of the famous 
windjammers, and 174 half tone plates of the ships of the 
last 40 years, and of some of the men who sailed them. 

All in all, it is a book every sailor will want to read. 
It is an epic of a period that is rapidly drawing to a close. 

H. i. 35. 





The Seaman's Handbook for Shore Leave 


By Mrs. Henry Howarp 
American Merchant Marine Library Association $.50 


SMALL volume that will be of great value to the 
sailor or to the yachtsman who cruises in far waters 
made its appearance recently, issued by the American 
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Merchant Marine Library Association. This is the third 
edition of The Seaman’s Handbook for Shore Leave. It 
contains more information in condensed form than any 
book that we have ever seen. To the sailor in a foreign or 
strange port, it tells just what he most wants to know — 
the hotels and their rates, seaman’s homes, points 
of interest, where he can get medical aid, amuse- 
ments, etc. 

This guide was first issued in war days by the Social 
Service Bureau of the U. S. Shipping Board Recruiting 
Service, for the benefit of the fine young Americans in 
the merchant marine. Starting with a table of foreign 
money values in U. S. currency, it lists, in alphabetical 
order, 352 ports, large and small, the world over, from 
Aalborg, Denmark, Chittagong, India, and Port Said, 
Egypt, to Yokohama, with the information about each 
clearly and concisely given. 





Lighthouses of New England 
By Matcoutm F. WiittouGcHBy 
(T. O. Metcalf Co., 1929. $3.75) 


SIDE from their place in the mind of the navigator, 
lighthouses are probably an infrequent subject of 
thought. By the steamer chair tourist, who admires 
their beauty, they are taken entirely for granted and the 
chances are that many nautical men have no idea of the 
romance and effort which is expressed in any one light. 
This book, Lighthouses of New England, represents, 
apparently, a wealth of research. The author traces the 
development of the lighthouse service from the personal 
direction of Alexander Hamilton, then Secretary of the 
Treasury, to the supervision of the Commissioner of 
Revenue, back to the Treasury, and through many by- 
ways, to end up at present under the Department of 
Commerce. 

Lighthouses on the bleak New England coast made 
their first appearance in 1716 with the establishment of a 
light on Light House Island, Boston Harbor, on sub- 
stantially the same site as that occupied by the present 
Boston Light. 

All of the lighthouses in those early days, and even up 
to the middle of the 19th century, were creations which 
underwent much experimentation. In this volume many 
instances are cited of twin lights built, changed, discon- 
tinued, recontinued, until at the present time only one 
remains on this stretch of coast. The same holds true for 
the development of lights and lenses of various charac- 
teristics, as well as for the architectural, or engineering 
natures of the lights. The efforts to develop satisfactory 
fog signals at the various stations also receive their due 
share of attention. 

For anyone who has ever cruised east of New London 
there will be much of interest in this book. Every pri- 
mary light, most of the secondary ones, and many of the 
lights of lesser importance are described. The thrilling 
task of building many of these stations is enumerated, 
and there is recital of many of the personal difficulties 
confronting the keepers, together with stories of the rather 
frequent occasions upon which they were called upon to 
play heroic parts. There is a certain fascination in learn- 
ing the history of familiar lights from West Quoddy 
Head all the way to Race Rock. 

The book is completed by an appendix listing all of 
the New England lights and their characteristics, to- 
gether with necessary sailing directions. 

). GS. 
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Modern Fabries 


take to the 
air i. oe 











Exterior view of a Sikorsky Amphibian 
showing the long, graceful cabin lines. 


Evver more modern and interesting are the 
ways of decorative fabrics. Here we see two of 
Schumacher’s modernistic rayons . . adding a 
final note of smartness and distinction to the 
luxurious cabins of Sikorsky Amphibian planes. 

The one in the two-chair cabin is a spirited 


modern design in shaded tones of henna. The 


The modern design used in this Sikorsk y 


ther, ful swirl patt tked out with 
Amphibian lends the spirited note desired, Sere SS ee ene ee ee 





bold simplicity in brown and silver. Both de- 
signs are by Adolph Grivin— winner of the 
first prize at the recent Textile Design Com- 
petition for automobile fabrics. 

You will find a wide selection of Schumacher 
fabrics exceptionally smart in weave and design 
for airplane interiors. They illustrate the stim- 
ulating variety to be found in the Schumacher 
collections which include fabrics for every 
decorative purpose. Modern designs by the 
best contemporary artists side by side with re- 
productions and adaptations from the past. 

F. Schumacher & Co., Dept. S-8, 60 West 
4oth St., New York. Importers, Manufacturers 
and Distributors to the trade only of Decorative 
Drapery and Upholstery Fabrics. Offices also 
Ted pahd cot yn TAF hes Sod in Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, Los Angeles, 


of comfort and security to be found in the cabin arrange~ San Francisco, Grand Rapids, Detroit. 
ment of this Sikorsk ‘y Amphibian. 


F-SCHUMACHER:&:CO 






















21 New Dawn Cruisers Have Been Equipped with 
LUX Systems This Year. 


LUX Remote 

Control System 

installed in a 
Dawn 45 ft. 
Cruiser. 


LUX Is Your 
Fire Department 


F's. on land is serious enough, but at sea where 
there is no fire department to come dashing to 


your rescue — —| 

The owner of a LUX System, however, carries 
his own fire department with him, for LUX extin- 
guishes a fire more quickly and completely than even 
the most expert fireman. 


The LUX System illustrated above operates by 
remote control so that in case of fire the operator is 
not exposed to the flames. A quick pull of the handle 
in the control box, and the entire protected area is 


flooded with a harmless cloud of LUX gas that 
smothers even the worst gasolene or oil blaze in a 
few seconds. 


LUX Systems are economical—they may be had 
for as low as $55. 


For further information simpy clip the bottom of this 
advertisement and mail with your letterhead. 


Walter Kidde & Company, Inc, 
140 Cedar Street 
New York 


LUX 


Fire Extinguishing System 
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|A traveling crane, such as is now used at San Diego for 
handling boats during the national championship races, 
will be provided for the municipal yacht basin. 


Half a Million for Yacht Harbors 
(Continued from page 47) 

Filling of the bay and maintenance of water level 
provides ample space for a ten-mile oval course for 
hydroplanes and other large motor boats; a five-mile and 
a two-and-one-half-mile course for smaller craft, such as 
dories, skiffs and outboard motor speedsters, while, if 
required, another course of ten to twelve miles, for the 
smaller sailing craft, can be laid out without difficulty. 
Quiet, protected, still water is assured on this bay, set 
among hills, on one of several of which grandstands 
may be erected, giving clear views of all the courses. 

The Mission Bay Yacht Club, an active organization 
of which Austen Brown is commodore, is codperating 
with the assessment district and the cities of Mission 
Beach, Pacific Beach and others of this area, to make the 
conversion possible. The idea of making a still-water lake 
of Mission Bay was first sponsored by D. W. Campbell, 
commodore of the San Diego Power Boat Association, 
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UT an outboard motor on a rakish hull. 
Cast off your lines and head her out 
toward somewhere else. Your pulse will 
quicken as the first waves slap the bow. 
Your eyes will sparkle as the wet spray 
flies. And your heart will leap when you 
give ’er the gun and she streaks away 
toward a distant goal. { There’s one thing 
about an outboard motor to which you 
may never have given a thought. That’s 
aluminum. If it were not for the light 
weight and great strength of aluminum 
and its alloys, you might still be deprived 
of the pleasures an outboard motor 
affords. ( Aluminum alloys, and espe- 
cially LYNITE 195 heat-treated aluminum 
casting alloys, made the modern outboard 
motor possible. They put strength and 
power and ruggedness into a compact 
little motor that is light, portable and con- 
venient. They have given you something 
that spells “sport” every time you touch 
the throttle. ( And LYNITE pistons, 
forgings and heat-treated castings have 
done even more. Specified by practically 
every engineer, and by almost every man- 
ufacturer, they give you a yardstick by 
which to measure the quality of the motor 
you buy. You need only ask, “Are the vital 
parts made of LYNITE?” 
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ALUMINUM ALLOY PISTONS, RODS AND HEAT-TREATED CASTINGS 
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AGE. O F ALUM™MIN U M 


WANTA 
EAL 
THRILL? 











ALUMINUM COMPARY 
OF AMERICA 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 











ALDEN YACHTS 
AGAIN 
DEMONSTRATE 
THEIR WORTE IN 
GIBSON ISLAND 
RACE 











Schooner Sachem _ 444’ W.L. 
Owner —_ Rowe B. Metcalf 
FIRST BOAT TO FINISH IN RECORD TIME 
IN GIBSON ISLAND RACE, SEVEN HOURS 
AHEAD OF NEAREST SCHOONER (LOS- 
ING TO NINA ON TIME ALLOWANCE) 
IN CLASS A. 











Schooner Teal — 39’ W.L. 
Owner — R. G. Biglow 
SECOND ON CORRECTED TIME IN 
GIBSON ISLAND RACE, CLASS A. 


Schooner — Merry Widow 
Owner — William McMillan 


WINNER BY LARGE MARGIN IN CLASS B. 


In addition to the above performances, three 
of our standardized 34’ O.A. yawls finished 
in Class C within nineteen minutes of each 


other, after struggling through a hard blow. 
It is not too early to start your Alden Yacht for 1930 


JOHN G. ALDEN 
NAVAL ARCHITECT YACHT BROKER 
148 State Street Boston, Mass. 
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and head of the sports department of the San Diego 
Chamber of Commerce. Commodore Campbell was 
largely instrumental in bringing the annual National 
Speedboat Championships to the southwestern city, and 
the need for a large area of quiet water, in which the 
hydroplanes and outboards could race, was brought to 
his attention by these contests. 

Efforts to obtain federal aid, through the Navy De- 
partment’s large station at San Diego, in the dredging 
and filling to be done in the making of the yacht and 
motor boat harbors on the bay, appear to be nearing 
success. The fine and accurate courses over which the 
speed boats race each December, and on which they will 
be seen again this winter, are the work of Lieutenant- 
Commander W. Mack Angus, of the Navy, and other 
naval officers have taken considerable interest in these 
and other races held by the San Diego and Southwestern 
Yacht Clubs. 

It is estimated that four to five years will be required 
to complete all these plans, but with the funds appro- 
priated, the financing arranged, and the projects ac- 
cepted as prepared, the work will be pushed through 
until the southwestern corner of the United States has 
the finest and most adequate small-boat ports to be 
found anywhere in the country. 





How to Read the Glass 

(Continued from page 59) 
less distinctly, a formation like a tangled web. This sheet 
often produces haloes around the sun or moon. 

The cirro-cumulus (mackerel sky) are small globular 
masses of white flakes without shadows, or showing 
very slight shadows, arranged in groups and often in 
lines. 

Often the mare’s tails are the forward edge of a storm. 
When the storm gets nearer, the cirro-stratus clouds 
make their appearance. With them may be the mackerel 
sky. 

Mackerel sky and mare’s tails 
Make tall ships carry low sails. 


Sometimes, along the seacoast in the summer, a low 
rain cloud drifts in like a fog from the sea in the early 
morning. It has a very unpromising appearance. But it 
is harmless. This is called a ‘‘velo,” or veil cloud. It is 
really a fog. The sun will evaporate the tiny drops of 
water of which it is made, and the vapor will go up 2000 
feet or so and become a cloud. 

The hotter the weather the greater the likelihood of a 
thunderstorm. If, when you turn out in the morning, it 
is hot and muggy and the air is still, be prepared for a 
thunderstorm in the late afternoon. However, if the 
morning is warm, but with life in the air, which means 
not too great a moisture content, then the chance of a 
noisy deluge is rather slim. 

Here is a good test for thunderstorms. Get a shiny 
metal cup or a thin glass filled with lukewarm water, a 
lump of ice, and a thermometer. Stir the water with the 
thermometer. After a time the outside of the receptacle 
will begin to ‘‘sweat,’’ due to the condensation of the 
moisture of the air on its cold surface. Then observe the 
temperature of the water. That temperature will be 
the dewpoint. If it is above 65 degrees F., it shows that 
the air has abundant moisture, which, under ordinary 
circumstances, in combination with a hot sun, is quite 
likely to mean the breeding of one or more local heat 
thunderstorms in the afternoon. They may come 
from any point of the compass, though in most in- 
stances, from the west. They will probably arrive in the 
late afternoon or early evening. 

There are two kinds of thunderstorms. One, the ‘‘ heat” 
thunderstorm, is a local affair. It is generally small and 
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“Yes, a SIKORSKY AMPHIBION, and almost as distinguished 
as its owner, Col. Mortimer Baker.” 


“The Colonel’s flown all over North and South America—right now he’s off for a fishing 
trip in New Brunswick with a party of friends. . . . And the Colonel claims such great 
things for that plane—says it operates with equal ease from land or water, handles easily, 
flies and climbs on either one of its powerful twin Wasp engines with nine passengers 
aboard—that I’m thinking of buying one to use in Florida next Winter . . . in fact, I’m 
putting. my order through right now, because the demand for Sikorsky is so great that 
new orders can’t be filled for three months. . . . ” 


“AVIATION HEADQUARTERS” —Curtiss not only can supply your every aeronautical need 
—planes, engines, aerial surveys, transportation and training—but gladly offers information and 
advice on all phases of aviation. 


CURTISS.cFLYING SERVICE 


27 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Phone: WICkersham 9600 


Sole Sales Agents for the S!KORSKY AMPHIBION—Mfd. by Sikorsky Aviation Corp., College Pt., L. |.—’‘A Distinctive Plarie with a Distinguished Waiting List 








“"—WORLD'S OLDEST FLYING ORGANIZATION’ 
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BRENTNIG'S OWN 
Flag Cigarettes 
On board “WINCHESTER.” 





The king size 
BRENNIG'S OWN 
Flag Cigarette 
‘(actual size asshown) 
is a delicious after- 
dinner smoke. Packed 
in tin boxes of 50 with 
plain, cork, gold, straw or 
platinum tip. Your club 
burgee and private signal 
reproduced on each cigarette 
in all their colors. 


“The original brush 
end cigarette” 








The same flags, in colors, 
on book matches 





Prices and lllustrated Leaflet 
upon request 


BRENNIGS OWN 


ASTOR TRUST BUILDING 


501 Fifth Ave. at 42nd Sr. New York 








Yochting 
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does not last long. Only too often the atmosphere is as 
oppressive after its departure as before it showed up. 
The other variety is the ‘‘windshift” line type which 
ushers in drier, cooler, and clearer weather. This may be 
a source of danger to the yachtsman. It may stretch 
for hundreds of miles, and is caused by cool air from the 
west or north meeting a hot moist current. This is the 
storm whose clouds often exhibit the menacing shape of 
an anvil. It has a habit of bringing with it hail and severe 
squalls. 

The first sign of a thunderstorm’s squall cloud is an 
onrushing, dark gray arch off in the western or north- 
western sky, against a blue-black background of falling 
rain. Old sailors call this the ‘‘storm collar.’’ It is the 
entering wedge of the bottom of a thunderstorm cloud. 
Above it rolls a dense cloud sheet. 

As the forbidding mass gets nearer it can be seen that 
the lower edge is ragged. Wisps of dark cloud swirl up- 
ward and join the big topmost cloud. By this time you 
should have put in two reefs if you have been unable to 
run to shelter. 

Soon the black arch is overhead. The water becomes 
violently agitated. The thunder growls. Big raindrops 
splash all around. The sky above is a tangle of clouds 
whirling wildly in all directions. Huge masses‘of cloud 
seem to roll down from the sky. Then the lightning 
flashes and the thunder rolls. The rain comes down in 
torrents and the squall cloud is hidden from view. 
The yachtsman who uses his barometer properly has 
prepared for all this. 

‘It is possible to find a thunderstorm’s course. If the 
storm is going away, the apparent size of the clouds will 
get smaller. Should it be moving off at right angles, the 
direction will be easily noted, while the clouds will 
dwindle in size very gradually. If it is approaching 
obliquely, the clouds will grow with great rapidity and 
become more menacing, but the sidewise movement 
will be seen. If it is head on, then the storm will loom 
bigger and bigger, and there will be no movement 
sidewise. 

To figure out the track of the storm, line up the dis- 

tant cloud to some permanent fixture, such as a light- 
house, a buoy near the horizon, or some prominent ob- 
ject on shore, and watch it for a few minutes. Remember, 
thunderstorms move fast — roughly, at 25 miles an 
hour. 
There is a rough-and-ready way, too, of calculating 
the time it will take for a distant thunderstorm to ar- 
rive. To do so one must accept two averages — one that 
the height of the bottom of a thundercloud is one mile, 
and the other that these storms have a speed of 25 miles 
an hour. 

Hold out a pencil vertically at arm’s length toward 
the threatening cloud. Get someone to measure the dis- 
tance from the eye to the pencil, which will be around 20 
to 24 inches. Slide the thumbnail up and down the pencil 
until the top is just under the cloud and the nail on the 
horizon. The distance in miles is the ratio of the distance 
between the thumb and the top of the pencil to the eye- 
to-pencil distance. 

Suppose the pencil measurement is 3 inches and the 
eye-to-pencil distance 24 inches. The ratio is 3 to 24, 
or 1 to 8. The storm, therefore, is 8 miles away. If the 
pencil measurement is 2 inches, then the ratio is 1 to 
12, and the storm is 12 miles away. Assuming the speed 
of the storm to be 25 miles an hour, then the storm that 
is 8 miles off will be overhead in 20 minutes. If 12 miles 
distant, it will reach the observer in about half an hour. 
This trick will at least tell whether the storm is near or 
far away, and sometimes this one fact is decidedly worth 
knowing. 

When the storm is so distant that the base of the 
cloud cannot be seen, another method of timing can be 
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This galley 


fuel is made 


especially for yachting use 


NO CLINKERS. No dust. 
And practically no ashes. That is the 
fuel you can have for your galley 
when you buy Ford Charcoal Briquets. 
They give intense heat and burn 
twice as long as lump charcoal. Con- 
sequently, they save you storage space, 
or permit you to go much longer with- 
out replenishing your fuel supply. 
Veteran yachtsmen are enthusias- 
tic users of Ford Charcoal Briquets, 
and call them the ideal galley fuel. 
You can buy them from the dealers 


No fumes. 


in the ports listed in this advertisement, conveniently 
packed in handy-sized bags. 


Product of the 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 














Where you can buy Ford Charcoal Briquets 


Bay City, Mich.—Robert Gage Coal Co., 212 
Davidson Bldg. 

Boston, Mass.—Batchelder & Felton, 834 Mass- 
achusetts Ave. 

Brooklyn, N. Y-—Charles Schaefer & Son, 304 
Meserole St. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—Chemical Charcoal Co., 195 
Filmore Ave. 

ay 43 Ill.—Berger Brothers, 1176 Cherry 

ve. 

Cincinnati, Ohio.—Union Charcoal Co. 

Cleveland, Ohio.—Goff-Kirby. Coal Co., Elec- 
tric Bldg. 

Detroit, Mich. ges Coal & Wood Co., 20th 
and M. C. R. R 


Duluth, Minn.—Duluth Ice & Fuel Co. 

Erie, Pa.—Whitman-Pfeffer 

Fall River, Mass.—Atwater & Co., Inc., 2 Bed- 
ford St. 

Gloucester, Mass.— John Alden Coal Co. 

Green Bay, Wisc.—Morley-Murphy Hardware 
Co. 

Green Bay, Wisc.—F. Hurlbut Co. 

Manitowoc, Wisc.—Spindler Co. 

Milwaukee, Wisc.—Wisconsin ay ~* Coal Co. 

Newburyport, Mass.—Cashman 

New York City—Charles Sq eee & Son, 304 

Meserole St., Brooklyn 
Oakland, Cal. pad mem Coal Co 
Perth Amboy, N. J.—C. M. Peterson & Co., Inc. 


Philadelphia, Pa.—Thomas Bros., Inc .,15th and 
Washington Sts. 
Portland, Maine—Randall & McAllister 
Racine, Wisc.—Mohr-Jones Hdwe. Co. 
Sandusky, Ohio—Geo. C. Matthes Coal Co. 
Sheboygan, Wisc.—C. Reiss Coal Co. 
Stamford, Conn.—Philip Fogarty & Sons; 
Graves and Strange, Inc. 
Toledo, Ohio—Home Fuel & Supply Co. 
Wilmington, Delaware—American Coal & Coke 
Co., 14th and Thatcher St. 
Marblehead, Mass.—Gilbert & Cole Co. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y.—Geo. Maloney Co., Inc., 
1037 South Ave. 
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Right now, heaven is practically here; if 
you have a boat, and if she’s the sort of 
boat that thrills you when she’s under 
way, and keeps you fairly poisoned with 
pride whether she's skimming the wavelets 
or lying nonchalantly at wharf or mooring. 


if not, it certainly isn’t heaven. You may 
find your own word, for we are not the 
ones to make a bad matter worse by 
being too specific. 


For immediate and permanent relief, 
however, a Baby Gar is prescribed. 


Our “Save the Summer” campaign has 
taxed the Gar Wood shops to the very 
limit, but from our stocks or those in the 


hands of nearly 100 dealers we can 
probably get you the particular Baby 


Gar you want. 


Don't wait. Don't put in another week-end 
like the last one—it isn’t necessary. Wire 
at once model wanted, when and where. 










GAR 


You may order Baby Gar with sublime 
confidence, assured of a boat that is sleek, 
staunch, soft riding—eagerly responsive 
to wheel and throttle—a masterpiece 
from the same designers and craftsmen 
who built Miss America VII, the fastest 


boat in the world. 


Baby Gar “30” 
Baby Gar “40” 
Baby Gar “50” 
Baby Gar “55” 


$2,950 - $3,550 
4,500 - 51350 
8,950 - 10,950 
10,950 - 12,950 


OD /nc 













IN MOTORBOATING 








THE GREATEST NAME 


417 Connecticut Ave. 


1864 Broadway at 61st St., N. Y. C. 








Detroit, Michigan 


-_ 
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used. Manipulate the pencil in the same manner as 
above, but have the pencil end at the top of the cloud 
and the thumbnail on a level with the eye, which cor- 
responds to the horizon. Assume the cloud top to be 
four miles above sea level. Figure out the ratio of the 
height-of-pencil measurement to the eye-to-pencil 
distance and you will have the distance of the meteoro- 
logical disturbance. If the shorter measurement is, say, 
3 inches, and the longer 24, the ratio is 1 to 8, which with 
a 4-mile cloud height, gives a distance of 32 miles. 
Traveling at a speed of 25 miles an hour, the storm will 
arrive in about 1 hour and 20 minutes. 

But this is not all. It is possible to fix not only the 
distance of a flash of lightning, but the speed of the storm 
and the time it is due, by measuring the interval between 
the lightning and the resulting thunder. 

The flash reaches you instantly. Sound travels a 
mile in five seconds, or 1100 feet per second. Time the 
arrival of the thunder after the lightning. Five minutes 
later repeat the calculation. If the sound follows the 
flash more quickly the second time than the first, then 
the storm is creeping upon you. If the first interval was 
40 seconds, then the storm is 8 miles away. If the second 
is half a minute, then the storm is 6 miles off. It has 
moved closer by 2 miles in five minutes. Then it will 
take 15 minutes to cover the remaining six miles. 

While thunder is seldom heard at a distance exceed- 
ing 10 miles — 50 seconds after the lightning — under 
unusual atmospheric conditions the ominous rumble may 
travel 20, or even 30 miles. Of course, this is not very 
scientific, but it gives a rough approximation, and one 
that, under some circumstances, might prove invaluable. 

The summer northeaster, though a localized disturb- 
ance, may last for three or four days. The summer 
southeaster in the eastern United States is not as endur- 
ing or as cold as the summer northeaster, but it is wetter 
and windier, and often develops into a gale. Better stay 
snugly at anchor when a southeaster is indicated. 

Equinoctial storms have absolutely nothing to do 
with the sun crossing the equator. Of course, there may 
be a severe storm at the time of the autumn equinox, 
just as your boat may spring a leak at this time. 

While many weather proverbs are delusions and 
snares, there are a few that may be remembered with 
profit. One of the first that the amateur forecaster in 
middle latitudes should heed is this: Eastward the course 
of the weather makes its way. In other words, the 
weather, good or bad, mostly comes out of the west. 

Among weather fallacies, one of the most stubborn 
in its persistence is that about the ‘“‘wet’’ and ‘“‘dry 
moons. It is believed by many, alas, that when the 
horns of the new moon point downward, it is a ‘‘wet 
moon, because it will not hold water, and the ensuing 
month will be rainy. When the horns point upward, the 
moon will ‘hold water,’ and fair weather is promised. 
This is pure poppycock, of course. The horns point up 
and down because of certain astronomical reasons — 
the relative positions of the sun, earth and moon. 

‘“‘When the moon holds the old moon in its arms, 
nasty weather is due. This is another superstition. Others 
prophesy that it signifies fine weather. You may take 
your choice. There is a little more truth, perhaps, in the 
second of these beliefs. When the ‘‘old moon” is seen 
partly surrounded by a bright crescent it is because the 
atmosphere is clear because of the absence of water 
vapor — the raw material of rain. Naturally, that’s a 
good sign. However, the clearness may possibly be due 
to the descent of air in front of a fast-moving storm; so 
there you are! 

The following proverb has the unofficial approval of 
the Weather Bureau: 


Evening red and morning gray, 
Helps the traveler on his way; 
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EASTWARD ... Fates 


Designed by Eldredge-McI nnis ao 
Sails of Wamsutta Yacht Duck ~ 


EASTWARD . 





. “one of the finest 


small schooners of the year,” is all 


W amsutta rigge 


“The Wamsutta Yacht Duck sails 
on ‘Eastward’ have stood up firm, 
kept their shape, set well and look 
well.’’ So says Mr. Eldredge of Eld- 
redge-McInnis. Inc., her designers. 

The truth of what yacht designers 
like Mr. Eldredge say about the 
strength and serviceability of Wam- 
sutta Yacht Duck is amply proved 


by the experience and enthusiastic 
testimony of the leading sail makers 
and owners of boats of every class. 

Ask the winners in your own club 
about Wamsutta Yacht Duck. They 
will tell you the same story. 


In the cabin Wamsutta Percale sheets and 
pillow cases add real luxury to the cruise. 








HOWE & BAINBRIDGE, Distributors 
220 COMMERCIAL STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Made in All Weights for Boats of Every Size 


WAMSUTTA YACHT DUCK 


Made in America for American Yachts 


WAMSUTTA MILLS, New Bedford, Mass., Founded 1846.—RIDLEY WATTS & CO., Selling Agents, 44 Leonard St., N.Y. 
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WORLD NEWS STORIES OF THE KOHLER ELECTRIC PLANT — No. S 
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“WHERE'S 
THAT WOMAN WHO 


SCREAMED?” 


HERE’s the smoke coming from? Where are the 

streams going? Where are the walls cracking? 

/ Where are the floors sagging? . . . Wait till Chicago’s 

/ Lighting Truck No. 1 comes booming up and you'll get 
the answer. ... 


See the darkness scatter as the mighty floodlights 
sweep their beams from cellar to cornice. Watch those 
men dragging in the extension light cables — with the 
rays of powerful portable searchlights going ahead to 
guide them safely through treacherous passageways. . . . 





Thatisthe modern way—fighting night fires with flood- 
lights. Chicago does it with a 10-K. W. Kohler Electric 
Plant which delivers press-the-button current for four 
1000-watt floodlights, a 500-watt searchlight, and two 
500-foot extension reels for portable lights. 









“City electricity” for yachts 





Chicago is building a second Kohler-equipt lighting 
truck. And Kohler plants on fire apparatus in Boston, 
Baltimore, Portland (Ore.), and other cities, are adding 
tothe reputation won by these machines in so many fields. 








Kohler Electric Plants have made a particularly fine 
record among yachtsmen. Marine models generating 
standard 110-volt current and eliminating the usual stor- 
age batteries afford every convenience of city electricity. 
Other models are adaptable for use with existing battery 
systems. The coupon will bring detailed information. 









KOHLER OF KOHLER 


Res ELECTRIC PLANTS Bemaeon 


Founded 1873 
ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF KOHLER PLUMBING FIXTURES 
ee SO EN eR RT 
Kohler Co., Kohler, Wis. Y 8-29 
Gentlemen: Please send the Kohler Electric Plant catalogue. 
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Evening gray and morning red, 
Brings down rain upon his head. 


The scientific basis for this follows. The slanting rays 
of the setting sun could not redden the western sky unless 
the sky were clear of clouds, though containing the nor- 
mal amount of dust particles, for a long distance to the 
west. Most weather, as said before, comes from the west. 
A clear western sky, therefore, means fair dry weather 
for some distance in that direction. If the following night 
is clear and the upper air dry, the cooling by radiation 
will produce a fog, as water condenses on the cold 
specks of dust. The morning will then be gray. 

Conversely, dense clouds in the western sky make 
the ‘‘evening gray,’”’ and the sun shining through the 
fogless, dusty air makes the heavens in the east red 
next morning. The dry weather, therefore, is to the east 
and the rain clouds will come in from the opposite 
direction. 

There is a scientific basis for the weather saying: 
Rain before seven, shine before eleven. The only excep- 
tions are in stormy conditions, as with northeast winds 
or boisterous southerly ones. Rains usually last only a 
few hours, therefore those that start before seven are 
likely to cease before six bells. This is especially probable 
with those rains that do not start till the cooler hours 
of the night, for in most such cases the clouds and rain 
would not have occurred except for this nocturnal 
cooling. This being so, the morning warming must stop 
the rain and evaporate the clouds. However, the “‘rain 
before seven’’ applies only to quiet, moderate to light 
rains, and not to heavy storm downfalls. 

For his own special purpose, the amateur can often 
find more out for himself than the official weather report 
can tell him. The weather forecaster deals in big areas. 
All the yachtsman is interested in is what is going to 
break loose just where he happens to be or where he 
wants to go. 

The weather forecaster may predict fine weather for a 
certain locality. A storm may get a few miles off its pre- 
dicted course and bring rain. The amateur meteorologist, 
by watching the glass, the wind, and the clouds, should 
be able to get for himself all the weather warnings he 
can use. 

The weather signs can be deciphered easily by any- 
body who takes the trouble to learn the simple code. 
The amateur will make mistakes at times. But, then, even 
the big weather man in Washington is not always right. 

One more word: 


At sea with low and falling glass 
Soundly sleeps a careless ass. 


OY 


Diagram S How ine CALCULATION OF WIND AROUND 
"HIGH" & "LOW areas, Arrows SHow WIND DIRECTION. 
Noj® THAT ARouND THE HIGH, wind MovE/ Clock wif 
AND OUTWARDLY FROM CENTER, AROUND THE "LOW" 
SOUNTER CLOCKWISE AND INWARDLY. DRAWN FROM 
WEATHER. MAP 
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The International Stock Runabout Cham- 
pionship Race at Potsdam, Germany, June 
1 and 2, was won by Herr Richard Bussey 
driving the Buzzard III, a 26-ft. Hacker 
Craft powered with a 200 h.p. six-cylinder 
valve-in-head Kermath marine motor. 


The winning of this event now makes Ker- 
math victorious both at home and abroad. 


Using 26-ft. runabouts equipped with 200 








AN INTERNATIONAL CHAMDIORN 


h.p. Kermaths, the winners have averaged 
better than 40 miles an hour. 


This is preof of the most convincing kind of 
the speed, staying power, reliability and 
never-failing dependability of the Kermath 
motor. 


An illustrated booklet describing in detail 


each of the 15 time tried models in the 
Kermath line will be mailed upon request. 


KERMATEH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


5893 Commonwealth Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 


90 King Street, W., Toronto, Ontario 


New York Show Rooms — 5th Avenue and 15th Street 


~~’ KERMATH ~ 


‘*4 Kermath Always Runs” 


-_ 

















Fb, Bers, 


C@SLOTHINGS 
Gentlemens Furnishing Goods, 


MADISON AVENUE COR, FORTY-FOURTH STREET 
NEW YORK 




































Clothes for the 
Yachtsman 















We have published a new edition of the 
booklet, List of Yachts & Racing Schedule, 
Long Island Sound (Western Part) 






A copy will be sent to anyone mentioning 





YACHTING 






Send for our New Illustrated 





GENERAL CarALOGUE 














BOSTON 
Newsury CORNER OF BERKELEY STREET 
NEWPORT PALM BEACH 
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Gibson Island Race Brings Out Record Fleet 
(Continued from page 38) 


It was in the two small classes, however, that the 
boats caught particular Hell. Well back of the leaders 
when the head winds hit in, and offshore when the vi- 
cious squall gave them an uncomfortable night, they 
were at it for six or seven days. Some of them blew out 
sails and lost gear. Kulinda and Nebula had to up-helm 
and run for shelter. The rest plugged along gamely. 
Olin Stephens, at the stick of Kalmia, the smailest 
boat in the fleet and only 30 feet long over all, sailed a 
fine race and led all the little fellows by a wide margin. 
Nancy R, a heavily powered auxiliary, showed surpris- 
ing speed under the conditions and finished a bit over 
four hours behind the leader. Something happened to 
Hotspur — just what has not yet come to light — and 
she was last of her class to finish, taking within six 
hours of a full week to cover the course. 

In the yawl class the three Alden one-designs sailed a 
very close race, only 19 minutes separating them at the 
finish. This seems incredible, but figures do not lie. 
Widely separated at times, the run up the bay put them 
on nearly even terms. W. L. Henderson’s Kelpie took 
the silverware, but she had a lead of only 12 minutes on 
Merry Ann. They had a long race and a trying one. Their 
crews deserve, and got, a lot of praise. 

And so the big race was sailed. The course is very dif- 
ferent from the Bermuda course, but proved most inter- 
esting. Wind conditions will always play a big part in 
the results in a New London-Gibson Island Race. Some 
windward work is almost sure to be met, and it is likely 
to affect different portions of the fleet differently. This 
year the leaders were favored. Next time it may well be 
the tail-enders. It is such conditions that make ocean 
racing so compelling. 

There was some criticism by the “jib+header’’ men 
before the start as to the rule requiring them to give 
some time to the gaff-headed rigs. In the light of what 
happened the rules committee were more than justified. 
The first eight schooners to finish were Marconi-rigged, 
and eleven of the first twelve of all boats to finish had 
this rig, the one exception being the yawl Scarab, a 
former Herreshoff racer of light displacement. The jib- 
headers took all the twelve prizes except one. The sole 
exception was the Merry Widow in Class B. And she was 
not only the largest boat in her class, but her principal 
competitors Malay (Marconi) and Sagamore came to 
grief and did not finish. All the jib-headed schooners in 
Class A, with one exception, finished ahead of their 
gaff-rigged sisters by a wide margin. 

Those that care to do so may draw their own conclu- 
sions from these facts. 

No account of the race would be complete without 
mention of the satisfactory way in which Dr. Walter 
Hughson, Chairman of the Race Committee, and those 
who served with him at New London, E. H. Tucker, 
Walter Sullivan and A. F. Masury, handled the big 
fleet. To inspect, seal engines and assign numbers for a 
fleet of this size is a big job. The boats were sent away 
promptly, and the arrangements at the finish, with the 
help of the Coast Guard cutter A pache, which made one 
end of the mile-long line from Baltimore Light, were all 
that could be desired. The work at the start was greatly 
facilitated by the use of one of Gar Wood’s Black 
Beauties, a 42-mile an hour runabout, tendered the com- 
mittee by the Hartford agency, through the efforts of 
A. J. Utz, New York distributor. It is such codperation 
that takes the curse off committee work. 

It goes without saying that all hands enjoyed their 
stay at Gibson Island. Most of the skippers and crews 
left with regret, and with the promise to be back when 
the next race to the Upper Chesapeake is sailed. 
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Y WATCHING a golfer’s expres- 
sion as he hooks a drive you 
know why sailing has become 

such a popular method of entertaining 
the business guest. 


But the sailor has a responsibility too. 
He .must, irrespective of weather, be 
ready to start and guarantee to land at 
the appointed time. He must have de- 
pendable power. 


PALMER BROS. 


where ey 
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A Palmer Engine, as the power unit of 
a motor boat, as the auxiliary in a sail 
boat, is the solution. Palmer Engines 
have always been dependable and dur- 
able. The new models are light and com- 
pact as well. There is a type of Palmer 
Engine for every type of boat. 


If you do not know our local agent 
write us direct for details. 


ENGINES, INC. 


Cos Cob, Conn. 








,N. 
89 Third Ave. _ 12th 


DISTRIBUTORS 


Norfolk, Va. 
Gas Engine & Boat Corp. 


and 13th Sts. 
Baltimore, Md. 
514 E. Pratt St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
631 Arch Street 
Portland, Me. 
Portland Pier 
Boston, Mass. 
Rapp-Huckins Co. 
59 Haverill St. 
Portland, Ore. 


Oregon ‘Marine and Fisheries 


Supply Co. 


Pulmer Brothers 


Seattle, Wash. 
Pacific Marine Supply Co. 
Vageenrns, B. C. 


-M. Dafoe, 1100 Powell St. 


Jacksonville, Fla. 
122 South Ocean St. 
Tampa, Fila. 
Ft. of Whiting St. 
a mM Fla 
B.E. ‘Schubert, 1008 North 
West 8th St. Road 
Biloxi, Miss. 
F. B. Kennedy 


Engines, Inc., are the 


retail. 








THE PALMER LINE 


YT1 — 1-cylinder.......2h.p. Fé — 6-cylinder..... 
PNRI1 — I-cylinder.......6 h.p. NK2— 2-cylinder.... 
PNR2 — 2-cylinder..... .12 h.p. NK3 — 3-cylinder. 
PNR3 — 3-cylinder...... 18 h.p. NEA ~<é¢cstnder.... 
PNR4 — 4-cylinder..... .24h.p. 

NK6 — 6-cylinder... 

ZR1 — 1-cylinder....... 7h.p 

ZR2 — 2-cylinder. =. .,.18 h.p VH — 4-cytinder .... 

ZR3 — 3-cylinder. *:... .30 h.p VHL — 4-cylinder.... 

ZR3— 4-cylinder...... 40 h.p Little Huskie — 4-cyl.. . 

F2 — 2-cylinder...... 18 h.p Power-Boy Six — 5-cyl.. 
F3 — 3-cylinder..... .25h.p P.A.L. —4-cylinder... 
’ Ff 4-cylinder..... 35 h.p Lycoming Straight 8. 


.50 h.p. 


. .25§h.p.- 


35 h.p. 


.. Hhp. 
. 86 h.p. 
.. 14h.p- 
.. 2 h.p. 


.15 hep. 


0 h.p, | 
.. 25h.p. 


115 h.p. 


distributors for Lycoming Marine Motors 
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TO: ACCOMMODATE A LARGE 
ee 
PARTY OF PEOPLE... 





IN ALL WEATHERS © 








IS LUERSSEN CRUISER is available for im- 
mediate delivery. She is a distinctive craft 56/ 
long, 11’ 6’ beam and 3/ 7” draft. Her capa: 


cious accommodations consist of two fine double 


state rooms with bath room, lockers, etc., between. 
The large galley and crew's quarters are forward. 
The, sunken deck house makes a splendid dining 
saloon and lounge, while the. extended bridge 
deck and after deck will accommodate a large 
party of people in great comfort, in all weathers. 
She is modernly dnd smartly appointed from stem 
to stern. Her power is optional: 2-110 H. P. May- 
bach motors —18 m. p.h.—or 2-200 H.P. Sterling 
Petrels giving a speed of 22 m.p.h. The price, 
including duty and New York delivery, is unusually 


reasonable. We will gladly send further particulars. 
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MAYBACH MOTORS + LUERSSEN YACHTS 


F. W. von MEISTER, General Agent,.578 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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The Flying Proas of the Ladrones 


(Continued from page 64) 


short of what the Spaniards reported of them, was 
indeed quite some degree of speed. 

The construction of the proa is a direct contradiction 
of the practice followed in all the other islands of the 
Pacific, where the head of the vessel was different from 
the stern and the two sides were alike. The proa, on 
the contrary, had her bow and~stern exactly-alike and 
her two sides very different. The side intended to be 
always the lee side was flat, and the windward side was 
built rounding, in the manner of other vessels. To 
prevent her capsizing, which from her small breadth 
and straight run of the leeward side, would, without 
this precaution, infallibly occur, there was a frame, 
or outrigger, laid out from her to windward, to the end 
of which was fastened a log fashioned into the shape of 
a small boat and hollowed out. The weight of the frame 
was intended to balance the proa, and the small log 
of the outrigger, by its buoyancy (as it is always in 
the water) was to prevent her capsizing to windward. 
The body of the proa was formed of two pieces joined 
endwise and sewed together with strips of bark. No 
iron was used in her construction. The bottom was 
about two inches thick, gradually reducing towards 
the gunwale to less than one inch in thickness. 

The dimensions of each part may be better followed 
from the plans shown on the accompanying plate, 
which was photographed by the author directly from 
the original drawing by Lieutenant Breet. 

Fig. 1 represents the proa with her sail set, as she 
appeared when seen from leeward. Fig. 2 is a view of her 
from the head, with the outrigger to windward. 

Fig. 3 is the plan of the whole. AB is the lee side of 
the proa; CD the windward side; EF and GH the out- 
rigger or frame laid out to windward; KL the boat or 
log at the end of it; MNPQ two braces from the head 
and stern to steady the frame; RS a thin plank placed 
to windward to prevent the proa from shipping water. 
This served also as a seat for the occupant who bailed, 
and was sometimes used to stack goods upon. I is the 
location on the outrigger of the mast step. The mast 
itself was supported (Fig. 2) by a shore, CD by a 
shroud, EF, and by two stays, one of which may be 
seen in Fig. 1, marked CD. The other is hidden by the 
sail. The sail, EFG in Fig. 1, is of matting, and the 
mast, yard, boom and outrigger are all made of bamboo. 
The heel of the yard was always lodged in one of the 
sockets, T or V, (Fig. 3), according to the tack on which 
the proa was sailing. When she altered her tack the 
helmsman would bear away a little to bring her stern 
to the wind. Then, by easing the halliard, raising the 
yard and carrying the heel of it along the lee side of 
the proa, it was fixed in the opposite socket; the boom 
at the same time, by letting fly the sheet, M, and 
hauling the sheet, N (Fig. 1), was shifted into a con- 
trary situation to what it had been before, and that 
which was the stern of the proa then became the bow, 
and she was trimmed on the other tack. When it was 
necessary to reef or furl the sail, this was done by rolling 
it around the boom. 

The proa generally carried six or seven natives. Two 
were placed in the head and stern, and these steered 
the vessel alternately with a paddle, according to the 
tack on which she was sailing. The native in the stern 
being the steersman, the others were employed either 
in bailing out the water which she accidentally shipped, 


_ or in setting and trimming the sail. 


From the description of these vessels it is obvious 
how perfectly they were designed for the Ladrones, 
since these islands bear nearly north and south of each 
other, nearly under the same meridian, and all within 
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SPEED along 


in this $=-56 AMPHIBIAN — You’l/ like 


because oie possesses that factor of safety 
only found in Amphibians—the ability to land 
with ease on land or water. It is stable under all 
conditions and very easy to handle. 


2 The S-56 provides a maximum degree of visi- 
bility. The Yachtsman will thrill to the wonderful 
panorama that will unfold itself as he speeds 
along in this gay little craft, roomy enough to seat 
three comfortably. 





3 e The owner can moor it in convenient waters or 
house it in a small hangar. (only 34’ 1” wing :pread). 


4, Its powerful 100-110 H. P. Kinner engine 
enables it to climb rapidly, gives it a desirable top 
speed, yet withall, this little amphibian has a very 
low landing speed. 


5 e Lastly, the price is attractive. As far as we know, 
the S-56 is the lowest priced ship in its class. 


Send for complete details, Also information regarding the 
larger Amphibian and Flying Boats we manufacture. 


Executive Offices 
730 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Factory and Airport 
Port Washington, L. 1., U.S. A. 


at Port Washington, L. I., U.S. A. (Temporary factory at Whitestone, L. I.) 
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and Seaplane Air Terminal, now under construction on Manhasset Bay 
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re Orn the second floor, 
adjoining The ROOSEVELT 
Health Institute with its fully- 
equipped gymnasium and 
therapeutic baths, is the 
smartest tiled Swimming Pool 
in New York. 


“Paris le 10me Juillet 


LEAVING CHERBOURG MAURETANIA 
STOPPING ROOSEVELT NEW YORK 
ARRIVE CHICAGO CENTURY MONDAY” 


iy one so renowned 


that they need no qualification... 
The travel-wise, equally at home on the 
Rue de la Paix, Fifth Avenue or Michi- 
gan Boulevard, instinctively select The 
ROOSEVELT as their New York residence. 


+ + + 
Connected by private passage with Grand Central 
and the subways . . . Complete Travel and Steamship 


Bureau . . . “Teddy Bear Cave,” a supervised play- 
nursery for children of guests . . . Guest tickets to 
nearby Golf Clubs . . . Special garage facilities. 


The ROOSEVELT ORCHESTRA in the GRILL 


THE [ROOSEVELT 


MADISON AVE. at 45th Street NEW YORK 


EDWARD CLINTON FoGG— Managing Director 
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the limits of the trade winds. The proas sailed on a wind 
without putting about, and with either end foremost, 
and could run from one of these islands to the other 
and back again, only by shifting the sail and with a 
velocity as great or even greater than the wind. 

The proa shown in the drawings scales 30 feet on the 
water, 41 feet over all, and 2% feet beam. 





Corset Lanyards 
(Continued from page 68) 


conjured in the addled brain of Little John. It was more 
a grin of slow comprehension following upon certain 
matters of which the captain had become aware during 
that instant when he stood over the cornered native. 
At such times our more vagrant perceptions act detach- 
edly, clamoring to make themselves known. There came 
a reminiscent taste in the captain’s mouth, while a stray 
pencil of vision, glancing beyond the ashen face of his 
quarry, glimpsed the label of a certain bottle which 
stood out from among its fellows on the fiddled shelf — 
and he had stayed his hands. He would not have stayed 
them had he known that a wicked sculping knife was 
starting on its swift arc for his ribs, and it was only after 
he felt the impact and heard the unhafted blade clatter 
to the deck that he realized how narrow had been his es- 
cape. Then he wondered if the cook had discovered his 
secret — that the skipper of the Rose & Ellen was wear- 
ing a corset, like any hawse-fallen woman. But little 
John had closed his eyes. From sheer fright. And judging 
aright that the Negro now believed him to be one pos- 
sessed, the captain had withdrawn from the galley, 
noiselessly. 

“‘Paregoric!’’ he chuckled, and he was grinning 
broadly as he regained the quarter deck whence he saw 
the bollard sconce of his cook presently emerge from the 
galley, only to draw in again, like a turtle’s. At his el- 
bow, the mate was spoking the wheel in nervous haste. 

Turning absently to glance at the compass, the old 
man suddenly sprang away again, fixing his eyes 
astern. From under the counter there appeared a tell- 
tale slew to weather in her wake, as though the schooner 
had made a little side step from her course. Fascinated 
with what he had seen, the skipper slowly retreated to 
the companionway and disappeared below. 

Captain Tattoon was minus his corset when he came 
on deck again. But the big fellow from Cannouan only 
sensed that here was a man gone crazy. First he had 
broached, spitting and roaring from the cabin, and 
chased the cook into the galley. From the galley, the 
skipper had come back mumbling like un fou, and then 
he had gone up to the compass and jumped away again, 
as though he had stepped on a sea egg, after which he 
had scuttled below, backwards. 

Now he was on deck again, circling the wheel and 
binnacle — and the compass did not move! Twice he went 
around, walking strangely as he used to, and he was mak- 
ing his third tour when there came a groan and he was 
slowly bent to one side, as though some evil spirit were 
wringing his vitals. 

That was from the wind, breathing upon the captain’s 
perspired back and forewarning him of a “‘crick’’ which 
was in the making. With what haste he could summon, 
the old man made for his cabin, to the sanctuary of his 
corset. He almost blessed it. Like magic, it had turned 
the blade of Little John’s knife, and now, even more 
magically, it was righting his tortured torso as the lan- 
yards lengthened out between him and the faithful 
stanchion. Tucking in his shirt tails, he searched out 
some copper boat nails from a drawer of odds and ends, 
snatched up a hammer and repaired on deck. 
Covertly, the mate watched the captain, once more 
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| MOOTH, effortless, speed- producing power flows from 
: this widely-acclaimed, Consolidated-built marine motor. 
n And years of trustworthy performance in many of the finest 
: craft afloat have attested its sturdiness and endurance. 

d The Speedway Diesel is truly a masterpiece of simplicity 
: and efficiency. It-is of light weight, accessible, and operates 
s with remarkable economy—the result of advanced design 
" chieved through years of research and experience. 

, Our marine engineers will gladly consult with you on 
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THE 


PILOT 


Length Over All 
40’ — Beam 10’ 6” 
— Draft 3’. Ac- 
commodations 
for 6, plus paid 
hand. Equipment 
complete. 


. . . they all say she rides 
well, because she’s designed 
and built for any sea... 


a the Popular 


HUMPHREYS 
Fisherman-Cruiser 


Those owners who already have put this 
graceful sea-worthy 40-foot Pilot Cruiser 
to their every-day use, are enthusiastic 
over the stability and smoothness of her 
performance. 


No wonder she “‘rides’”’ well! Before any 
construction begins on a Pilot, or on any 
of the other types of cruisers in the 
Humphreys Diesel Squadron, the most 
expert of designing and engineering 
service is devoted to her planning. Finest 
of seasoned and tested materials are 
secured. Skilled workmen under rigid 
supervision then proceed to lay her 
framework; build her hull; finish and 
refine her throughout. 


The 40 Pilot will stand up against any 
sea — she’s built especially for fishing, 
and is available in three different ar- 
rangements suited to your cruising or 
fishing needs. If you want the safety and 
extended cruising advantages of a Diesel 
Engine, or if you prefer the gas type of 
power, either is yours— with the 40 
Pilot. 


But the increasing popularity of this 
compact, sturdy little cruiser is “‘eating 
up” our output — so get your order in 
early. Orders are being taken now for 
delivery during the Florida season. 


We will arrange a visit for you to our 
yards at Keyport, New Jersey. Just 
telephone our New York Office. 


Write for complete specifications 
and information on the Hum- 
phreys 40 Pilot, or for any other 
size of cruiser you have in mind. 
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upright but with that shortened step, pace off his fa- 
vorite plank on the starboard side and drive home a nail 
at each end of his beat. In like manner, he marked off the 
corresponding plank on the port side and chucked the 
hammer below, saying, ‘“‘ Now I’ll wiggle her both ways!”’ 
Then he resumed his sentry-go, first ten times to weather 
and an equal number to looard, laughing softly to him- 
self all through the evening set. At last the stars came 
out and, thumbing his nose at them, the old man went 
below. 

That night Captain Tattoon slept like a dead hake, 
while the forecastle hummed as though infested with a 
swarm of agitated bees. Black bees, and baffled, whose 
concern was over a skipper gone more crazy than ever — 
yet having the cunning of the devil, himself. For when 
the mate had listed aft, along toward the middle watch, 
to lash a capstan bar across the cabin door, which 
opened inward, he found that the outer handle had been 
removed. At eye height on the upper muntin was tacked 
a piece of paper showing stark and square in the star- 
light which gave down from the open companionway. 
With sweaty fingers, the Cannouan drew out the tack 
and fetched the missive to the binnacle, where he read, 
‘Batten me down, blast your hide, and I’ll set fire to 
the vessel! N.B. Don’t bother to put this up again, for I 
know you’ve read it.’’ The old man was thumbing his 
nose at the crew, as well. 

Over night, that nose of his seemed to have taken on a 
permanent perk, steeved from the presence of a phan- 
tom hand wiggling derisive fingers in the direction of its 
owner’s gaze. Aware that the skipper was looking up at 
him from the foot of the companion ladder, Boy George 
returned the scrutiny with a ‘‘Good maarnin’, cyaptin’,”’ 
and shifted his eyes back to the compass. For a while. 
But from the compass, his eyes had a way of roving, not 
into the luffs where there was legitimate business for 
them, but toward the after corners of thé house which 
stood waist high above the deck. At last the old man 
said, ‘‘ You might as well tell those men to go forward.” 
The native gaped and turned suede, as two pairs of legs 
were seen to slink forward past the cabin ports. One of 
the pair, the captain judged, belonged to the mate. 
Allowing them sufficient time to home themselves in the 
forecastle, the old man came on deck and began his 
morning promenade, first on one side and then on the 
other. Boy George would swear that the captain was 
thumbing his nose at him. Yet every time he looked, the 
skipper’s hands were in his pockets. 

After that, there was a scrupulous avoidance of the 
after deck. Little John, fortified with Bimbi’s most po- 
tent amulet — a string of grugru nuts which were the 
present of some Haytian ‘‘papaloi’’ — laid breakfasts 
and dinners and suppers, as usual, but otherwise no one 
ventured aft except to relieve the wheel. For the wind 
was nailed in the west and there was no need to trim the 
sheet. Halliards were swayed up while the captain was 
below for his meals. As though he were some maharajah 
whose presence must not be profaned. Nevertheless, the 
wary owner did not neglect to jam a couple of stout 
bunk boards against his door, when he turned in for the 
night, and although he continued to sleep like that 
same dead hake, he kept his big navy revolver at his 
side, for a bedfellow. 

Gradually the wind fell lighter, and one afternoon it 
veered in errant puffs till it was nearly east. While the 
schooner was being jibed over, the captain practised pot 
shots at a shark which had been shadowing their wake 
from off Bermuda. Through the night, the breeze fresh- 
ened and by morning they were well into the trade. 
Soft as down it drawled over the even seas, with nary a 
bit to the square mile. From time to time, the old man 
made little excursions below to ease his lanyards, till at 
last he was beginning to breathe from the bottom of his 
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Engineer’s drawing 
showing yard now under 
construction 


IGHT in the heart of New 
York City, convenient for 
New Jersey, New York, Long 
Island and Connecticut yachts- 
men, this Model Boat Storage 
Yard of over 12 acres will be in 
operation on September Ist. It will 
accommodate when completed 300 
cruisers, 30 to 90 feet and about 
100 runabouts; whose owners do 
care how their boats are handled. 


EVERY BOAT WILL HAVE ITS 
OWN CARRIAGE 


ELECTRIC ELEVATORS DO THE 
‘HAULING 


New York Boat Service Corporation 


Subsidiary of 
DAWN BOAT CORPORATION 


Yochting 


WE’LL PUT “EM OVERBOARD NEXT SPRING 
...on 24 hours’ notice 








No racking of vessels when hauling 
them out and allowing them to 
stand on astrain all winter. The 
carriage has wheels that roll on 
steel rails. It goes under the boat 
as a hauling cradle and stays under 
her until she goes overboard again. 


It will take us only two hours to 
put any boat in the yard over- 
board. A dozen owners may want 
their boats the same day, so we 
say: “We'll put ‘em overboard on 
24 hours’ notice.” 


Phone or write for full particulars. 


CLASON POINT, NEW YORK CITY 


Reservations for 1929-30 are now being made 























Every boat its own carriage 


We make our own 
Copper Tanks 
Canvas Work 
Leather Work 
Cabinet Work 
Upholstery 
Engine Repairs 


Telephone: Westchester 7000 
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D® WITE has taken the outboard powered craft 
out of the rowboat class, and made it a sleek grey- 
hound of the waters. Dee Wite gives the man of aver- 
age means the beauty, comfort, and style he would 
expect in more expensive boats, with soundness of 
construction, and scientific design that is unsurpassed. 
In short, Dee Wite has taken motorboating out of the 
luxury class, and placed it within the means of the 
average family. 


Dee Wite’s tremendous resources, large manufacturing 

lants, and perfectly equipped research laboratories 
have made it possible to give the public more in a 
motorboat than has ever been offered before. It is truly 
a boat that everyone can afford to own, yet you will 
find Dee Wite tenders hanging on the davits of some 
of the smartest yachts of the day, so beautiful are they. 


You will be proud to own a Dee Wite—now, and for 
many years to come. See a Dee Wite at your dealer’s 
today. Only Dee Wite can give you such a motorboat 
at such a price. Deferred payments if desired. 


DWIGHT LUMBER COMPANY 
‘Boat “Division, “Dept. 98 
RIVER ROUGE * MICHIGAN 


Ck 


ALL-MAHOGANY 
PLEASURE CRAFT 
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lungs again. According to the frog-eyed doctor, once he 
had regained his habitual latitudes, he might slough his 
stays altogether. Well, he was getting there at some- 
thing better than eight knots. Mere crawling, compared 
to the ‘‘Chevalier Four,’’ but a dang sight safer. 

It was on their second morning in the trade that Cap- 
tain Tattoon, dreaming of fourteen-inch pies afflicted 
with prickly heat, was roused by an insistent thumping 
on the deck above his head. There came a patter of feet, 
and the mate’s voice called down that a squall was mak- 
ing in the northeast. From long habit the captain fetched 
up all standing and, removing the bunk boards, opened 
his-door. More awake, he now recalled the purpose of his 
barricade, and that he was still corsetless. Grunting im- 
patiently, he turned and sloughed his pajamas. 

With a sign to Boy George who was lurking in the 
waist, the mate crept below. Shyly he approached the 
open doorway. Back to him, and wearing a strange 
harness over his singlet, the old man was fumbling a 
pair of stout cords around the stanchion. Now he was 
walking away from it while the cords lengthened out 
between — for all the world as though he were some 
hairy spider starting a web. In one cat-like step, the big 
fellow was in the room and before the captain could turn 
he was hauled aback with such force that his head struck 
the stanchion, dazing him for the moment. Recovering, 
he found that he was made fast, corset and all, by his 
own lanyards. A pair of gorilla arms was pinioning his 
own, and as he struggled to free them, Boy George stole 
in and captured his legs. Presently he was bound hand 
and foot, like any cannibal victim, while all around him 
the cabin was filled with jibbering faces. “‘Mi-mi! De 
skippah, se’f, lashin’ jumbie belt a’ he belly. Now we 
lashum bof’ a’ de cyabin styanchin!”’ 

“‘Cast me off, you black hellions!’’ roared the captain. 
But he roared it to an emptying cabin, for now the 
squall was almost upon them. In a muddy gush, his cap- 
tors fought their way on deck where they scattered like 
so many monkeys for the halliards. The last gasket was 
passed none too soon. Wind, followed by driven rain, 
and more wind, while the schooner heeled to its pressure 
in spars and rigging as she sculled off to looard in the 
flattening troughs. Then the air turned eerie pale and 
was filled with large white pellets that bombarded every 
upright object and stung through the thin shirts of the 
natives. Darting into the lee scuppers, Bimbi Sam 
scooped up a handful, but as quickly shook them off. 
‘“‘Laard! Dey hot — dey coLp!”’ 

““Oh, me Fadder!”’ shrieked Little John. ‘‘ De Debbil 
am trowin’ rock stone a’ dis wessel!’’ The companionway 
was handiest, and he made for it, while all the rest 
took after him, for company’s sake. Bimbi, coming last, 
pushed over the slide and closed the doors. And there 
they were, huddled in the dawn murk of the captain’s 
country, moaning and groaning to the weird tantara 
overhead. 

‘Balance my diet, if it ain’t hazl,’’ breathed the old 
man, attuning his ears to the long forgotten sound. Then 
he raised his voice. 

“Cast me off!’’ he boomed. ‘‘Can’t you see the Lord is 
vexed with you? Who ever heard of the Devil flying up 
in the clouds and throwing cold pebbles? Cast me off, and 
I’ll ask the Lord to stop. Quick now, or it will be too 
late!’’ Too late to make good his windfall, for no hail 
storm could last in this climate. 

‘Ef de Debbil no up da’, mus’ be de Laard,”’ ventured 
Bimbi, his fingers still tingling. 

“Das roight,”’ agreed the mate, moving toward the 
cabin. ‘‘Bruck foot dog know him massa door. Me 
cuttin’ de skippah loose!”’ 

But a mere skipper, even such as Captain Tattoon, 
cannot very well commune with his Maker, clad only in 
singlet and stays. And there was scant time for the haul- 
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1e Heralding the dawn of a new era — the day of small, fast 
pD- craft, Trezber Diesel driven — two most remarkable boats are 
- building at Purdy’s Port Washington yard, Long Island, 
% New York. 
re . The owners of these boats are national figures —one, the 
q former Governor of a State; the other, a sportsman of world- 
y wide repute — both accustomed to, and demanding the beg, 
e and, in this particular instance, demanding what Treéber 
“ alone can give: 
, 30 miles per hour of comfortable, vibrationless cruising with Diesel 
il » .' Safety and economy. 
> This they will get from their Purdy designed 72’ x 14’ 
t, . hulls — each with. a pair of 300 h.p., 12 V-cylinder Tresber 
re Diesels. 
be Whether you contemplate the building of a new boat or 
the Diesel conversion of the old, you should by all means 
id investigate the Tretber, the progressively different yacht 
a Diesel, built in sizes and types to meet practically any h.p. 
‘ or service requirement. A's a first step in this direction send 
p for the Treber Bulletins. They illustrate and describe Electric 
d Generator Sets 714 to 70 k.w. capacity, and Marine Engines 
° 65 to 3000 h.p. 
They will be sent promptly upon request. 
cd 
\ TREIBER DEISEL ENGINE CORP. 


Dept. Y. CAMDEN. N. J. U.S.A. 
Cable Address: “‘ Deselmotor”’ 
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ing on of pants and shirt. So he dove into his hanging 
locker and drew forth a black sateen lodge robe, purple 
edged and girt with orange cord. It clothed him with the 
dignity of a high priest. 

Mumbling bits of ritual, the old man mounted the 
companion ladder, andantino ma non troppo, and drew 
back the hatch. On deck, he turned impressively and 
moved his lips in seeming prayer. His utterance, though 
fervent, was rather on the antiscriptural order. ‘‘ Caulk 
me stiff, if I ever let these up-and-down-stairs Yarribais 

fetch to weather of me again — and damn this hail on 
my face — but bless me, if I don’t think it’s easing — it 
ts — Amen!”’ This last was calculated to be loud enough 
for those below to hear, and as he intoned it, the drum- 
ming of the hail ceased, magically. And now the squall 
lifted its trailing skirts for a moment, revealing a small 
flat topped island to the southard. 

‘“‘Dead on the nose,’’ observed the captain, gulping 
down his surprise. Then he beckoned to his crew. 

Yellowing rays broke through the filtered pale of 
dawn and strode among the hanging vapors while the 
squall passed off to looard and the sun rose upon as fair a 
sea as one could wish. Almost in line with the foremast, 


. lay Sombrero. 

A Marine S eed From gaping at the island, the crew veered as one, 
toward their skipper. What manner of man was this, 
who had the evil eye and lashed a zombie in his entrails, 

e and yet could talk with God? And now his glow of 

In d 1 Cato r an d Lo triumph was giving way to the expression of one who is 
gS occupied with an inward qualm. As though some mani- 

. festations were going on under that robe of his. In fact, 

it was what was coming off that was troubling the skip- 

These speed indicators tell you at a glance how fast per. For in his haste to gain the deck, he had neglected to 

you are running—they are accurate within 2%. They make fast his lanyards, and now the corset was slipping 

‘lll aid ihie 50 tailed te daeewebn ailteene anil down around his nether limbs. With its descent, certain 

hie Y P B° doubts were rising within him. Slowly, he began to flex 
the total elapsed mileage also. his torso, cautiously bending this way and that, while 


Wh igating by chart and compass a speed indi- the crew looked on, entranced. At last he straightened 
one ee oe P up, and grinned. It was a broad grin that somehow 
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cator is an invaluable aid; and at all times it enables pescared tht Vachs. Theh ta ctapned back aad the 

you to hold your boat at her best seca, | speed. The corset collapsed upon the deck, before him. He leaned 

dial can be placed anywhere most convenient for you. over and picked it up — with nary a sign of a crick. 

: “You, Bimbi, take off the binnacle top,’”’ ordered the 

These devices have been fully tested and proved 4 we captain, smartly, as he gathered the corset in a tight 

i dependable gauges. They are giving valuable service to bundle and lashed it with the lanyards. Advancing to 

i owners of small and large boats of all types. the compass, he slowly circled the mystic bundle over it. 

i Obedient to the meta! of the leather covered stays, 

Pees erect Coan ee wes Caen: the paeons that same metal which had caused the Rose & Ellen 

which is indicated on the dials. There is no connection to wamble from her course whenever he trod the quar- 

with the motive power, nor is towage of ter deck, and which had turned the knife of Little John, 

auxiliary apparatus required. the needle followed around in magnetic submission. 

f ‘ . Warily, the crew sprang away from the evil piece of har- 

National Marine Speed Indicator ness. With a sweeping gesture of riddance, the captain 
' 4Models, $25.00, $30.00, $35.00, hove it overboard. 








Pell-mell, all hands rushed to the rail. As though the 


SAR-00, Soe apeeee Hy.9 25, 25, sea should boil, or a clap of thunder spike the departure 





we aS 







35, 60 M. P. H. of the skipper’s late pellicle. There was only a splash. As 
i National Marine Speed it began to sink, however, a grey shadow emerged from 
. under the schooner, and in a rush the corset had passed 

sudleetariand Lag down its maw. Bewitched, the shark described a circle 














2 Models, $100.00 and $120.00, . and disappeared in the depths. 
for speeds up to 35 and 60 M. “Hoist away!’’ bellowed Captain Tattoon from the 
P. H., and trip as well as bottom of his lungs. Then he gathered up his skirts and 


. went below. 
total mileage. 
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The National Lock Washer Co. 
Newark, New Jersey, U. S. A. 
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44444 DER IHORSE Dower 


When you buy a runabout you want a fast craft. Not 
necessarily a racing boat but one that you can depend on 
to get you there in a hurry and then take you back the 
same way. 


Dart boats are designed to give this extra bit of speed for 
the amount of horse power exerted—and in actual tests 
they do. 


And it’s one of the oddities of boat building that the 
craft capable of attaining a little greater speed always 
proves a bit more seaworthy. 


This may seem strange but the fact is that a boat must 
ride smoothly, plane evenly and overcome pounding in 
order to go fast, and these same attributes are the essen- 
tials of seaworthiness. 


These facts apply to every Dart Runabout. We make or 
develop no special boats for racing purposes, yet the im- 
pressive list of Dart victories speaks for itself. 


Dart Boats—22% ft., 26 ft., and 30 ft. open or closed 
models. Deferred payments if desired. 


DART BOATS: ‘ Inc. + TOLEDO, OHIO 


New York Office: ea 11 West 42nd Street 
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CORSAIR 





copyman is going to tell you why he sticks to his 
job—and why he throws away his Thesaurus and 
book of synonyms when he works on Corsair 
copy. Over two years ago, I wrote the ad that introduced 
this craft — wrote it from the blue-prints — for the first 
Corsair wasn’t yet off the ways. That’s a job for a land- 
lubber. Believe me, I sweated over it! And even then 
the salty terms didn’t quite ring true. Ad number two 
came along — but in the meantime, Corsair Number 

One had hit the water with a splash heard ’round the 

world. I was one of the first to feel the thrill as it cut 

through the water. Did I labor over that second ad? 
I did not! It wrote itself. The typewriter jumped 
and clattered as the words rushed out. I lived it. 

"I felt it. I loved it. Words I’d never known were 
whipped into my brain as the keen wind whistled 
by. Sentences built themselves, and surged out 
as one long roller follows another. Adjectives 

sparkled like spray that’s tossed in the sunlight. 
“Boy,” I thought, “and I make a living doing 
this!” @ Now every month, come copy-time, 
I’m down for my regular ride. Worn and 
jaded when I step aboard —there’s a thrill 
that can’t be described when I hit the deck. 
New life floods in. Did I say that this wasn’t 
to be an ad? I’m sorry —but it’s turning 
out to be one — for I’m going to ask you 
to try a dose of the same medicine that 
makes a new man out of me every month, 
’Round the Horninanafternoon—that’s 
what it’s like. If there isn’t a Corsair 
dealer nearby to give you a ride— 
write in for catalog number Y-A-8. 
Its pages will take you cruising. 


CORSAIR BOAT COMPANY 


1030 BUHL BUILDING “3° DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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Small Boat Sailing in the Navy 

(Continued from page 42) 
were held on Saturdays this would not be necessary. 
If there are any other yacht clubs within twenty miles 
of Annapolis they should be invited to enter and a series 
of regattas could thus be arranged, and return regattas 
sailed. This would surely boost yachting at the “source 
of supply.” 

This team should be given the Navy ‘‘N’’ in the same 
fashion that any other team receives it. The exercise is 
just as healthy, competition just as keen, and the train- 
ing obtained for future years of more value than in 
three-quarters of the sports now indulged in. In addi- 
tion, it is about the only truly amateur sport left, and 
the sportsmanship among yachtsmen is of the highest 
type. The cost of equipment is relatively small. 

The next step, to my mind, is to keep up the interest 
of the officer after he has graduated. If, for any good rea- 
son it is necessary to retain our heavy, cumbersome 
whaleboats, there can be no conceivable reason for not 
giving them a sailing rig with which they will sail in 
ordinary weather, even if it is necessary to tie in a 
couple of reefs in heavy weather. Neither can I see any 
reason for not fitting a centerboard in each one when it 
is built. Until such time arrives a leeboard as part of the 
standard equipment would help. 

Finally, instead of having one or possibly two fleet re- 
gattas a year, if a team was chosen after an elimination 
series from the Atlantic Fleet to race a similar team from 
the Pacific ships when the two fleets come together for 
annual maneuvers, there could be held a series of races 
which would gradually increase in importance so that 
interest in small boating would be awakened. The net 
result would be better officers of the deck, better cox- 
swains, and less damage to the present equipment. The 
Navy can learn a lot from the good yachtsman and it 
needs all the sailing experience it can get. 





The Adventures of Howard Blackburn 
(Continued from page 53) 
Halifax Harbor where I asked Captain Brannen to heave 
to so that I could get on board my boat and resume my 
interrupted voyage. This he did, and I made sail at once 
and continued my voyage. 

All went well until about 165 miles east of Sable Is- 
land, when I met a strong easterly wind and had to 
shorten sail. In less than two hours after this I had to 
take in all sail and again put out the drag. She lay fine, 
until, just after daylight the next morning, a fearful sea 
arose on the boat’s starboard quarter, as if it had been 
thrown up by a terrific explosion, and fell upon the deck, 
throwing the boat on her beam ends and knocking me 
overboard. I managed to catch the lee rail and hauled 
myself around to the weather side, and by putting all my 
weight on it I managed to right her. After getting into 
the cockpit again I opened the slide and looked into the 
cabin. Everything had been thrown into the port wing. 
There was at least one foot of water on the cabin floor, in 
which the oil stove, chart, and other objects were wash- 
ing about. The oil and water, of course, soon spoiled all 
the provisions. 

After pumping her out dry I closed the companion- 
way and continued to lie to the drag until after mid- 
night. Although it still blew hard and was very rough 
the boat shipped but little water, but she leaked very 
badly. After midnight I set sail for Sydney, Cape 
Breton, where I remained two weeks. I then sailed 
through the wonderful lakes of Cape Breton and up the 
Nova Scotia coast to Halifax, where I remained two 
weeks and then sold the boat, returning to Gloucester 
by rail. 
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Hacker Appoints H.P. Hellmuth 
(Continued from page 83) 


tablishing a larger dealer organization and 
expanding sales. Since this gers seen Mr. 
Hellmuth has been made retary of the 
Hacker organization, with John Hacker, 
President, & P. McCready, Vice-President, 
and S. D. McCready, Treasurer. 

The rapid developments which have. re- 
cently occurred in the boat business have 





placed the Hacker Boat Co. in a position as 
one of the important builders of fast run- 
abouts in the country. Since Mr. Hellmuth’s 
recent appointment, an unusually large ex- 
port business has been built up. This, added 
to the extremely large demand for Hacker- 
craft in the East, and the prospects for 
greatly increased business in the Middle 
West, and on the Pacific Coast, makes fur- 
ther expansion of Hackercraft factory facili- 
ties inevitable. 


Outboards *“‘Down Under”’ 


From New Zealand comes this picture of 
John Burns and-his racing outboard boat. 
Miss Arawa, driven by an Evinrude Speedit- 
win, has been credited with a speed of 37.25 
m.p.h. which would rank in the first flight of 





ee 
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Driven by an Evinrude Speeditwin, this 
New Zealand outboard has a record of 
37.25 m.p.h. 


racers anywhere. Interest in racing is keen 
in the Antipodes, both in the outboard 
classes and in larger craft, and American 
motors are well represented in the fastest 
boats in New Zealand. 


Moreton to Distribute 
Kérmaths 


|]. B. Farr, President of the Kermath 
Menufacturing Co., announces the appoint- 
ment of the Walter H. Moreton Corpora- 
tion, 1043 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, as 
distributors for the complete line of Ker- 
math marine engines. 














WHY FAMOUS MEN OF THE DAY USE BARBASOL 


é¢ 
It scores shaving-aces 


“From ear to ear, on 
cheek and jowl, Barbasol 
plays a swift, clean win- 
ning game against rest- 
less whiskers. It puts the 
razor on its mettle and 
gives a brush-free, rub- 
free performance that 
pampers the skin and 
soothes the spirit.’’ 
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VINCENT RICHARDS — One of America’s 
most noted tennis players whose wizardry has 
at one time or another brought him nearly 
every tennis title. At present, atop the Madison 
Square Garden in New York City, Vincent 
Richards conducts a tennis school where future 
champions are receiving the benefits of his 
skill and experience. 
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(>= quick shave with Barbasol 
changes the morning chant of 
despair to paeans of praise. It makes a 
lifelong friend of the fastidious man 
who enjoys comfort and dislikes a 
mess. 

There's no other shaving cream that 
has such a-winning way of taming the 
toughest beard and pampering the 
skin. 

Without time-wasting brushing, 
lathering and rubbing, Barbasol sof- 
tens the beard, soothes the skin. It 
gives a to the razor which soars 
over the face as evenly and swiftly as 
a bird in flight. No pulling. No 
scratching. 

And in a fraction of the usual time 
you have the smoothest and most com- 
fortable shave you have ever had. A 
caress of the hand and a glance in the 
mirror will confirm this. 

For this remarkable shav- 
ing cream has a real affinity 
for the face. It has a healing, 
soothing, reviving touch. And 
it leaves the skin feeling and 
looking cleaner, boyishly 
smooth and refreshed. Chris- 
ten your face with a Barbasol 
shave. Here’s how it’s done: 
. . . 1: Wash the face (leave 


it wet). . . 2: Spread on Barbasol 
(don’t rub) . . . 3: Shave—dry the 
face. 

That's all you have to do to enjoy the grandest 
shave in the world. 

Step up to the nearest drug counter and speak 
up. One giant tube of Barbasol, please . . . and 
it does. Two sizes, 35c and 65c. The Barbasol 
Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 


It’s Great for Sunburn. To discover the 
healing, soothing, properties in Barbasol, rub it 
on sunburned skin. Relief from pain comes 
almost instantly. The skin loses its redness and 
soon recovers its normal temperature. Then sun- 
burn changes to a healthy tan. 





KEEPS THE SKIN youthful, 
bright and keenly fresh looking. 


That’s why men like this New Barba- 
sol Skin cag It cools, revives, 
freshens. Douse it on the face—after 
shaving — whenever tired. Nothing 
better... you'll agree ! 

































A nation-wide demand for the 
‘“‘Warrior’? growing larger every 
day, is sound proof of its ability to 
perform perfectly and meet every 
test. No other motor in Red Wing’s 
28 years of successful mo- 
tor building has created 
such a widespread sensa- 





W. H. 
W. E. Gochenaur Mfg. Co., 631 Arch St., Philadelphia 
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Red Wing Oerebeed — 


The Season’s Motor Sensation! 


6-cYLINDER RED WING “WARRIOR” 30-50 ue. 


BORE 3)4”, STROKE 5” 
PISTON DISPLACEMENT 230 CUBIC INCHES 


$495 


WITH 
ELECTRIC STARTER 


RED WING MOTOR CO.., 


(WARRIOR DIVISION) RED WING, MINN. 
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tion. Light in weight, ruggedly 
built, powerful, speedy and com- 
pletely equipped — the WARRIOR 
has quickly established itself as 
the outstanding powerplant value 
on the market today. Write 
today for complete data. 
Immediate deliveries. 
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EASTERN DISTRIBUTORS 


Moreton Corp., 1043 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 





Verrier, Eddy Co., 201 East 12th St., New York City 
F. B. Eisenbrandt, Foot of Light St., Baltimore, Md. 








SAILS 
BY — 
LUDERS 
- 

A synonym 
for SPEED 
and SERVICE 
RACING SAILS 
WORKING SAILS 
SAIL COVERS 


AWNINGS 
UPHOLSTERY 











LupERS MARINE 


CONSTRUCTION Co. 
STAMFORD & CONN. 





» @ and Price. Also Cir- 





Cat-Rigged 
& Marconi 
Sloop- Rigged 


More than 1000 of 
these boats have been 
adopted by Yacht 
Clubs for one design 
class racing. 

Used for Boys’ 
Camps and Training 
schools for instruc- 
tion. All parts always 
obtainable. 


Send for Circular Y 













cular of New Out- 
board Motor Boat 
for Rough Water. 
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‘*Take a Ride’”’ 


An unusual sales campaign has recently 
been staged by Chris Smith & Sons Boat 
Co., in its National Demonstration Week. 
held all over the country by Chris-Craft 
dealers and distributors. It was weil adver- 
tised in advance, the slogan being “Come 
take a ride in a Chris-Craft,’’ and resulted in 
a flood of inquiries and many sales. A great 
many people were given demonstrations of 
these speedy runabouts. According to J. E. 
Clifford, General Sales Manager, the results 
exceeded all expectations. 






Better Send for It! 


An authoritative booklet, entitled Cor- 
rect Lubrication for Motor Boat Engines, has 
just been issued by the Vacuum Oil Co. In 
addition to a valuable discussion of marine 
lubrication needs, it contains much informa- 
tion on various engine troubles and their 
cure. Attention is also given to difficulties 
with ignition, fuel supply, cooling systems, 
poor compression, and so on. Diesel and 
surface ignition machines are also discussed 
and charts prescribe the correct lubrication 
for marine engines of types built from 1926 
to 1929, as well as for outboards, universal 
joints and reverse gears. 

Much additional information of use to the 
motor boat owner and operator is included in 
the booklet. Your copy may be obtained by 
writing to the Vacuum Oil Co., Marine 
Sales Dept., 61 Broadway, New York City. 





An Old-Timer 


The other evening a surprise dinner was 
given to the oldest salesman on the force of 
the New Jersey Paint Works, Harry Simp- 
son. He started with the company 40 years 
ago, and has been selling ever since. A not- 
able group attended the dinner, including, 
besides the officers, salesmen whose service 

Pc terms range from 36 years to three. Harry 
Louderbough, president of the company, 
presented to Mr. Simpson a handsome 
watch and chain, suitably inscribed. 










To Fight Fire 


Production on Alfite (CO ) portable hand 
fire extinguishers is now under way at the 
plant of the American-La France & Foamite 
Corp. These are being produced in 7% and 
15-lb. sizes, both being equipped with a 
conical horn to concentrate the gas at the 
point of fire and the 15-Ib. size has a control 
valve. The charge is sealed in the cylinders 
in liquid state, expanding 450 times when it 
is released. It damages neither electrical 
equipment, metals, fabrics with which it 
comes into contact, nor does it leave a resi- 
due. Besides being a non-conductor of 
electricity, it will not injure insulation. 

















Haida and Lone Star 


The two new Diesel yachts Haida and 
Lone Star, built abroad from designs by Cox 
& Stevens, made successful maiden voyages 
from Europe, and have gone into service on 
this side of the water. Haida was built for 
Max C. Fleischman and is scheduled for a 
long cruise in the Pacific. She is 218’ over 
all and averaged 14.3 knots from South- 
ampton, England, to New York, despite 
Considerable heavy weather. Lone Star, 
owned by George G. Bourne, is 162’ on the 
water line and 162’ over all. Her speed is 12 
knots, and she proved herself a good sea 
boat on her way across. 



























espite teeth of 
flashing whiteness 


NOBODY'S IMMUNE" 


*As the penalty for neglect, 4 out of 5 
are Pyorrhea’s victims 


ANGER seems so remote when teeth are 

sound and white. But too often appear- 
ances are deceiving. Remember, teeth are only 
as healthy as the gums. And there is a dread 
disease that ignores teeth and attacks the 
gums. It is Pyorrhea. Itis insidious. It is ruth- 
less. And 4 persons out of 5 after forty and 
thousands younger pay its price. Their health 
is ravaged. Beauty and youth are sacrificed. 


When diseases of the gums are once con- 
tracted only dental care canstem their advance. 
But you can avail yourself of preventive meas- 
ures. Have your dentist examine teeth and 
gums thoroughly at least once every six 
months. And when you brush your teeth, 
brush gums vigorously. Use the dentifrice 
made for the purpose ... Forhan’s for the 
Gums. 

This dentifrice helps to firm gums, keep 
them sound and so aid in warding off Pyorrhea. 
As you know, this disease seldom attacks 
healthy gums. In addition, you will be 
delighted with the way this dentifrice cleans 
teeth and helps to protect them from decay. 


As a safeguard to health start using Forhan’s 
for the Gums, regularly, every morning and 
every night. Teach your children this good 
habit. For the sooner in life that preventive 
measures are taken the less chance there is 
of losing precious good health. Get a tube of 
Forhan’s from your druggist, today. Two sizes, 
35¢ and 60c. Forhan Company, New York. 


















Forhan’s for the Gums is more than an ordinary toothpaste. 
It is the formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. 8. It is compounded 
with Forhan’s Pyorrhea Liquid used by dentists everywhere. 
You will find this dentifrice especially effective as a gum mas- 
sage if the directions that come with each tube are followed 
closely. It’s good for the teeth, It’s good for the gums. 


FOR THE GUMS 


YOUR TEETH ARE ONLY AS HEALTHY AS YOUR GUMS 





